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A CONSTRUCTIVE RADICAL 


Gerrit A. ao 


Spokesman of Toil 


Gerrit A. Beneker is an artist with something to 
say. Chief among his doctrines, as expressed in 
paint, is the essential nobility, the pride and 
artistry, of labor. He believes, with Emerson, 
that “Art has not come into its maturity until it 
put itself abreast with the most potent influ- 
ences in the world; until it be practical and 
moral; until it make the poor and uncultivated 
feel that it addresses them with a voice of lofty 
cheer." He believes, with Scholastic, that it is 
the business of every creative artist in any field 
to study, besides the technique of his art, the 
social, moral, political, economic, and biological 
problems of the day. Finally, he believes that 
the artist has a duty of implacable honesty to- 
wards his public, with particular emphasis upon 
the artist whose work is used in advertising. 
These principles he put into striking effect in 
the series of paintings of workingmen which he 
did for the Hydraulic Steel Company of Cleve- 
land. 


Paintings copyrighted by Gerrit A. 
Beneker and reproduced by his per- 
mission. A portfolio of 15 color repro- 
ductions ($15) may be obtained from 
the artist at Truro, Massachusetts. 


THE "IRON MAN" 


ED. MOSELEY, ROLLER 


In these three pictures, Gerrit A. Beneker presents a symbolic trinity of industrial civilization: 
the machine, the man, and the thinker; the tool, the hand, and the brain. As they are 
grouped here, the worker demands the greater share of attention. The workingman's intelli- 
gence is necessary to restore the balance between the machine and the humanity it serves. 
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On Getting Rich Quick---Or At All 


An Editorial 


ONEY: that alluring yellow metal and the 
struggle of human beings through the 
ages to get it, is the central theme of a 
number of features in this issue of Scholastic. 

And what new thing can be said about money in this 
third year after Black Friday of October, 1929? Is it, 
as the copybooks had it, “the root of all evil”? Or is it 
only an instrument, a necessary tool of life, good or 
bad as we make it so? Few high school students have 
had much personal experience in acquiring or using 
money. But there is not a boy or girl who has not seen 
and felt, in his own family or 
neighbors, the influence of money 
—more likely, of the lack of it. 

Most of us look forward with 
eternal hopefulness to a time when 

we shall have reasonable security. 
Most of us are grimly determined 

to “make good”—to earn enough 

to own a pleasant house with all 
the labor-saving devices, a good 
car, freedom to entertain our- 
selves as we wish, to travel, to 
send our children to college, and 

to keep ourselves in old age. Few 

of us think, with half as much 
persistence, of how we shall ac- 
complish these desirable ends, or 

of what relation they bear to our fellow men and to the 
economic system under which we live. 

If we are honest with ourselves, there are some com- 
mon ideas about this subject that we should do well to 
get rid of. It gets us nowhere to say that money is of 
no importance, that we can be just as happy on a pit- 
tance as on a fortune, that we should all devote our- 
selves to idealistic vocations without a thought of eco- 
nomics. A few men have tried it, and a very few natural 
saints and ascetics, like Thoreau and St. Francis, have 
succeeded. It would be well if we had enough courage 
and devotion to live as simply and as beautifully as 
they. But we cannot all be monks, missionaries, or di- 
vine woodsmen. Most people desire a normal family life. 
And the older you grow, the more conscious you will 
become of the inescapable necessity for at least a mod- 
erate income. The enormous burden of human misery 
caused in this depression by the lack of a few paltry 
dollars should have convinced us all that bread, cloth- 
ing, and a roof are the first objects of human effort. 

But it is equally deceiving ourselves to believe that 
every man who has good health, average intelligence, 


and industry can acquire a comfortable fortune. Our 


« productive system is geared to turn out an abundance 


of goods for every living being, but the machinery for 
distributing the resulting income creaks in every joint. 
To get rich nowadays one must have a specialized kind 
of ability, a thick skin, and an extra measure of luck. 
The kind of education that makes one sensitive to ideas, 
to beauty, and to the rights and sufferings of others is 
a liability if one’s aim is to become a millionaire. It is 
a sad truth that most rich men are the worst judges 
of the causes of their own good fortune. But so com- 
petent an observer as Arnold 
Bennett estimated that those who 
attain financial success through 
sheer high merit constitute less 
than ten per cent of all suc- 
cesses. 
Stuart Chase, in his striking 
book, A New Deal, some extracts 
from which appear on page 18, 
describes sixteen ways of getting 
rich in modern business. To get 
hold of a natural monopoly or 
an exclusive patent, to manipu- 
late stocks or “pyramid” hold- 
ing companies, to dump vast 
quantities of goods on foreign 
markets or to pay starvation 
wages in manufacturing, to exploit misleading ad- 
vertising or to guess right on the movements of 
real estate: these are some of them. And though 
many of these are sanctioned by current business eth- 
ics, a lively conscience can detect little social or moral 
difference between them and the franker parasites who 
graft on municipal government or racketeer on de- 
fenseless tradesmen. Beyond these there are legitimate 
fields of high attainment in the professions, the sciences, 
the arts, and in large-scale human management. No- 
body will begrudge you any riches you gain from 
them. 


What then? If we can’t become wealthy except by 
wrecking the economic system, wasting our talents on 
mean and cheap ends, or grinding the faces of our 


_ fellow men, shall we retire into shells of failure and 


self-pity? No. We can learn to do a useful job well, 
managing whatever income comes along with the com- 
mon sense and decency that befits free men and women. 
And while we are doing it, we can study and strive 
toward a cooperative society in which every one shall 
have a chance. 
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Regional Literature In America 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


AP journeys are pleasant 
things. There is some- 
thing that wipes out time 
and space in tracing the 

curious outlines that are peninsulas, 
islands, and continents; in recognizing 
water by the peculiar blue of the re- 
volving globe, in translating into mod- 
ern parlance the old legend—T'ypus 
Orbis Terrarum—on the old parch- 
ment sheets. 

A mountain range runs down the 
page like a series of parentheses, a 
volcano is a small cone-shaped trian- 
gle, a river is a wiggly line—but be- 
hind the strange outlines and the curi- 
ous symbols the mind discerns people 
and customs and history— 

“I learned most of my history,” says 
Angelo Patri, “from maps. When I saw a 
little dot that said Plymouth, I saw the 
Mayflower rocking at anchor, the snow on 
the ground, the man and woman and their 
several children, and I always had a boy 
in the group who was myself. I went to 
church, too, and grew stiff and cold listen- 
ing to the sermon, and I loaded the guns 
and handed them to the man at the peep- 
hole in the stockade. I didn’t see black 
dots. I saw people living, fighting, serving 
God, and loving each other, through dark 
days and fine.” 


As one looks at the familiar outline - 


of a map of the United States, the 
mind is fairly crowded with just such 
story possibilities. The very names by 
which the states go— Nevada, the 
Sagebrush state; Illinois, the Prairie 
state; Indiana, the Hoosier state; 
“cotton,” “bluegrass,” and “creole” for 
the old South—call to mind countless 
stories which have drawn upon some 
natural phenomenon or some historical 
recollection to give the illusion of 
reality. 

Story writers have been quick 
to seize upon regional peculiari- 
ties and have developed through 
the novel and the short story a 
vivid portrayal of history and 
custom in the United States. 
Willa Cather’s My Antonia and 
O Pioneers; Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts’s The Great Meadow; 
Maud Hart Lovelace’s Early 
Candlelight; Elizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant’s Short as Any Dream; 
Frank Norris’s The Epic of the 
Wheat; Emerson Hough’s The 
Covered Wagon; Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Son of the Middle Bor- 
der; Honoré Willsie Morrow’s 


We Must March; Jane deForest Shel- 
ton’s The Salt-Bozr House; Haw- 
thorne’s House of the Seven Gables; 
Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth; Stew- 
art Edward White’s The Long Rifle; 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s Balisand, are 
a few outstanding examples of this 
trend in the novel. Robert Frost’s 
New Hampshire and North of Boston; 
Vachel Lindsay’s “The Virginians are 
Coming”; Carl Sandburg’s “Prairie” ; 
Sidney Lanier’s “Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee”; John Neihardt’s Epic of 
the West; the Indian songs of Mary 
Austin; Joaquin Miller’s “Songs of 
the Sierras” reveal similar trends 
among the poets. 


It is the short story, however, about 
which, in the issues to come, our dis- 
cussion will centér. In this field of 
writing, perhaps, even more than in 
poetry and in the novel do our Amer- 
ican writers draw on locality for at- 
mosphere and setting, and create cer- 
tain types whose characteristics and 
reactions to situations stamp them and 
the section of the country which pro- 
duces them with distinct individuality. 
In the West, where the fortunes of 
certain sections are dependent upon 
rainfall, the whole face of the country- 
side and the very natures of the peo- 
ple themselves may be changed by a 
dry season. Out of such material 
Eleanor Risley or Dorothy Scarbor- 
ough writes a story entitled “Drought.” 
People living in sections too secluded 
become inbred and inhibited, and this 
fact Lucy Furman develops in her 
tales of “Quare Women.” There is 
the person who will not change from 
the ways of his fathers, whose roots 


Woodcut by J. J. Lankes 


are deeply imbedded in the home or 
the section which has belonged to gen- 
erations of his family. Out of him 
grows such a story as Harriet Welles’s 
“Progress” or Margaret Prescott 
Montague’s “Roots.” 

Local customs and characteristics, 
peculiar to a religious sect or to a com- 
munity where the foreign element has 
never fully amalgamated, produce tales 
like Elsie Singmaster’s stories of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. Authors endeav- 
or to capture dialects and legends and 
folk-lore of the less frequented sec- 
tions of the country and these efforts 
produce tales such as we find in Percy 
MacKaye’s and Maristan Chapman’s 
records of the mountaineers of Ken- 
tucky, in Mary Austin’s tales of the 
Papago Indians, and in James Stevens’ 
recitals of the prodigious feats of Paul 
Bunyan, the legendary lumberman. 

America’s history is made up of 
many movements, of many ideals, of 
constant discoveries by the pioneer. 
America’s history is told by Puritans, 
by soldiers of fortune, by revolution- 
ists, by those who crossed the plains 
in search of gold—the Forty-Niners. 
It is told by homesteaders who march 
into the wilderness seeking the treas- 
ure of “land,” by dauntless men and 
women whose covered wagons crossed 
the Alleghanies and the unknown 
rivers in westward treks which we 
know as the Oregon Trail and the 
Santa Fe Trail. It is a history of civil 
strife and conflicting emotions—no 
mean heritage for the seeker of thrill- 
ing tales. 

The country presents violent con- 
trasts which are eagerly seized upon 

by the fiction writer. One turns 
to Hamlin Garland and reads of 
his return to Dry Run: 


“Nearly all the young men looked 
worn and weatherbeaten and some 
appeared both silent and sad. Laugh- 


ter was curiously infrequent and 1. 


wondered whether in my days on 
the farm they had all been as rude 
of dress, as misshapen of form, and 
as wistful of voice as they now 
seemed to me to be.” 


Of another section of the coun- 
try we learn from Sherwood An- 
derson that— 

“Oil and gas were spurting out of 
the ground in Ohio and the discovery 


of oi] and gas meant the coming of 
factories, it meant the New Age, 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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\ ND if it ever does go through,” 
the old man would say pas- 
sionately, “—if we ever do 

‘ get that route put by here, 
and mail coming every day to our very 
door in a government wagon, I tell you 
what: the first day that wagon comes 
down this road, I shut up the doors of 
my shop, and I walk up this lane, and 
I open the box, and I take out my 
Boston paper and sit right down on the 
grass here, with my back up against 
that elm-tree, and I read that paper 
through from the first head-line clean 
on to the want ads—and let anybody 
stop me that can! That’s what 
I calculate to do, and I'll do it, 
too—if it’s ten o'clock in the 
forenoon !” 

Joel Ames Edwards could not 
remember when he had first 
heard Grandfather Alonzo Ames 
talk hopefully about the mail 
route that had not yet come. Joel 
was eleven now. From.the age of 
six he had spent all of every 
summer on his grandfather's 
farm. All that time he had heard 
his grandfather speak of the day 
when the mail would come along their 
road in a government wagon. 

When the old man touched on this 
subject, a trace of pardonable ex- 
aggeration came into his speech. “To 
our very door,” was his inexact phrase. 
The mail would actually be deposited 
in a box on a post at the edge of the 
road; and Grandmother. would be the 
one to step forth from the side door 
and peer into the box. Joel could see 
her doing this, her blue apron thrown 
up over her head if it were raining. 

He couldn’t, himself, quite take in 
the importance of the consummation 
which was to them so very important. 
Nevertheless, his grandfather suc- 
ceeded in communicating to Joel a 
vicarious excitement about the mail 
route. The boy mightn’t himself have 
any use for mail, daily or other, de- 
livered “to our very door” or fetched 
from the post-office. But he did adore 
his grandfather; and what was impor- 
tant to that austere white-bearded old 
man was going to be important to his 
grandson, once he caught a glimmer of 
its existence. Alonzo Ames had con- 
trived to make the mail route so mo- 
mentous to the boy that it sometimes 
entered into his dreams on the winter 
nights when he was at home in town. 

Grandfather Ames built wagons. 
Down the lane through the orchard, 
in the valley traversed by the brook 
from the pond, there was a wheel- 
wright shop, with power from a water- 


The Symbol of a Stalwart Nobility 
By WILSON FOLLETT 


wheel at the dam, and ten steps from 
it was the tiny blacksmith shop. 
Grandfather Ames built the wagons 
out of oak grown on wooded acres of 
his own, and out of iron hammered to 


' the solidity of his own ideal on his 


own anvils, with hammers that he had 
also made. Every afternoon at ten 
minutes of five, he stopped his opera- 
tions, harnessed gray Dolly into the 
democrat-wagon, and set out for the 
village, to get—with whatever kitchen 
provisions were on Grandmother’s list 
—the mail. 

“Bring me a letter from Daniel, 


Joel did not understand why the coming of 
the new rural mail route should mean so much to 
Grandfather Ames, but Joel knew that whatever 
Alonso Ames wanted must be important. Read 
the story of the coming of the mail and you will 
understand how truly Joel judged his man. 

This is the first of a series of “local color" 
stories to appear in Scholastic. You will find in 
them unusual pictures of habits, places, customs, 
and characters peculiar to, and typical of, sec- 

' tions of America. 


Lon,” grandmother would nearly al- 
ways call after him. She would be 
standing by the well, her hand shading 
her eyes if it were sunny, the blue 
apron flung up over her head if there 
were a drizzle. 

Joel always went with his grand- 
father on this ride. It was three miles 
and seventeen rods from the curb of 
the well-house to the grain platform 
of Fred V. Jenkins (Hay, Grain, Feed, 
Hardware, Provisions, General Mer- 
chandise — Post-Office). Grandfather 
had measured it more than once, with 
a piece of white flannel tied to the 
rim of his near wheel. The total for 
fifty years ran into miles—“more than 
a small fortune if you had it in dol- 
lars,” Alonzo Ames would say. 

There were other ways in which 
Joel’s young mind was charged with 
the details of his grandfather’s pre- 
cision about everything. He knew that 
the giant sledge-hammer had a head 
weighing seventeen pounds two ounces, 
and that when it stood on that head in 
its corner the tip of the handle was 
exactly thirty-six inches from the floor. 
He could never forget the bet he saw 
his grandfather win in the blacksmith 
shop with that hammer—a bet to 
which Alonzo Ames was no party— 
by grasping the tip of the handle and 
turning it a slow, unhurried full circle 
through horizontal to vertical and on 
clear round to its original position, by 
the sheer inexorable power of a fore- 


arm tanned like bacon. Precision 
tinged the old man’s memory of his 
own handiwork. He knew the age of 
any wagon he had made, as he did 
that of any acquaintance, by its birth- 
date. This very democrat-wagon in 
which they daily went for the mail 
he had built in the winter of 1884— 
“Your mother was eleven then, my 
boy.” 
* * # 

At Jenkins’s, Grandfather would do 
the errands on his list. Joel would 
scamper across the road to play with 
the minister’s two sons until they saw, 
at the center of its moving cloud 
of dust, the mail-wagon posting 
over the hill into the main street 
of the village. He would then 
scuttle back to the store, because 
he liked, when the sacks were 
opened behind the post-office 
partition of glassed boxes, to see 
the mail pop into this compart- 
ment and that, with a special eye 
to his grandfather’s Number 31, 
and a specially jealous catch of 
the breath whenever a letter or 
journal apparently aimed at this 
target shot instead into 29 or 33. 

Joel was not the only one who ex- 
perienced a tension during these few 
minutes, or who was fascinated by the 
speed with which Mis’ Stella Harcourt 
performed these familiar motions. The 
talk, at other times animated, dwindled 
to murmurs. Every one stood in a hud- 
dle about the delivery wicket. Women 
who had come in to make purchases 
gave their orders self-consciously and 
slipped out as if they were being 
stared at. It was a species of rite, this 
sorting of the mail. When it was com- 
pleted and the wicket shot up, the 
atmosphere changed on the instant. A 
discomfort suddenly melted. It was 
like the change of pitch on getting out 
of Sunday-morning meeting. 

“Well, my boy, I guess we can go 
along home now, can’t we?” Grand- 
father would say, as if it were Joel 
who had kept the expedition waiting. A 
yoke of oxen couldn’t have started his 
grandfather home until the mail was 
in. Once, when the mail-wagon had 
had a hot-box coming across Chiswick 
Flat, they had waited until Fred Jen- 
kins had to pull down and light the 
swinging kerosene lamps with tin re- 
flectors. Grandmother had set a lighted 
hand-lamp in the kitchen window, but 
she herself sat in the dark of the 
sitting-room, to watch for their car- 
riage-lamp. Grandfather charged the 
delay to anything and everything but 
its real cause; the lateness of the mail 





3 


slipped in at the end, as a kind of 
after-thought. “Oh,” said Grandmother 
Ames. She had lived with Alonzo Ames 
since 1859, 


Ordinarily the mail was on time for 
all practical purposes. In the demo- 
crat-wagon, jogging down the main 
street to the Burnt Swamp turn, Grand- 
father would edge the Boston paper 
open with his right hand, the reins 
lying in his left, and look at the 
weather predictions, with a judicious 
after-glance at the sky. And if it were 
a Presidential year, or there were an 
important anti-trust suit going on, or 
some great public disaster had left 
yesterday’s reader in suspense, he 
would pass the reins over to Joel and 
let him hold them for perhaps a mile, 
though with half an eye on the road. 


It was “Grandfather’s theory that 
the newspaper should be taken in by 
Joel and put by the two-burner read- 
ing-lamp, and that the letters should 
stay in his own coat-pocket (the coat 
lying on the wagon seat) until he had 
resumed the coat for supper. “Let all 
things be done decently and in order,” 
he would quote. Grandmother, on the 
other hand, wanted to know whether 
there were letters; and if there were 
any for her, she wanted them. She 
would go out to the barn, always ask 
the same definite questions, always re- 
ceive the same non-committal answers 
from Grandfather, and end by fishing 
the letters out of the pocket for her- 
self. Thus she got her letters, and 
Grandfather got the satisfaction of 
airing his theory once more—includ- 
ing, for good measure, the dictum that 
women, who always resolved a news- 
paper into its sections instead of read- 
ing it in one piece, weren't fitted by 
nature to cope with anything less than 
a bound book. 


After supper, Grandfather sat down 
by the reading-lamp in his great easy- 
chair and folded the Boston paper 
neatly open at the editorial page. And 
then Joel and Martha Ames, the boy 
of eleven and the wisp of a grand- 
mother, suddenly became of exactly 
an age and put in an hour giggling 
together. For Grandfather Ames no 
sooner began to read than he began to 
go to sleep. He went to sleep with 
greater and greater frequency as the 
hour passed—his eyes glazing as he 
stared at the print, his head and his 
lids drooping simultaneously, until in 
the end his head nodded low enough 
to snap him awake with a jerk. Joel 
and his grandmother thought it im- 
mensely funny. They never tired of it, 
and by the end of the hour their joy 
would approach hysteria. As soon as 
he began to droop they gazed at him 
with a fascinated excitement; when he 
began to nod, they grinned at each 
other, choking; when the culminating 
nod came and his head jerked upright, 


a look of surprised, slightly injured 
dignity on his countenance, they gig- 
gled outright. And Alonzo Ames never 
minded this. It was the one occasion 
in life on which Joel dared laugh 
overtly at the one living man whom he 
perfectly feared, and loved to fear. 
Grandfather Ames would smile a 
sheepish and kindly smile. “Well, my 
boy, I guess it looks as if I’d gone 
about fur enough for one day.” 

And before Joel was asleep in the 
great carved four-poster upstairs, he 
would hear Grandfather wind the 
shelf-clock in the sitting-room—twelve 
burring turns with the key shaped like 
a crank, worn smooth by fifty years of 
the same thumb. 

One night toward the middle of 
August there was excitement. Joel and 
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his grandfather had been late starting 
for the post-office, and it was dusk 
when, in the middle of Burnt Swamp, 
they met Abijah Ray driving home in 
his buggy. “Well, she’s come!” Abijah 
sang out in his high, throaty whine. 
“Got my notice right here” —he slapped 
a coat-pocket—“and you're a-goin’ to 
git yourn, Lon. They’re all a-readin’ 
of ’em, back there.” He gestured with 
his whip in the direction of the vil- 
lage. 

“The mail route,” Abijah amplified. 
“The R.F.D. She’s a-comin’ sure, this 
time. Tells you what kind of a box 
to git, ’n’ where to locate her, ’n’ all 
about it.” 

Grandfather gave a hardly audible 
whistle. Then his excitement partly 
wilted, and he asked: “Does it say 
when, "Bije? When’s the point inter- 
ests me. A promise from the govern- 
ment is like a promise from a woman: 
not much good except she names the 
day. I’ve heard from the government 
afore now, ’Bije, on one account and 
another, and I sometimes think the 
government goes on the principle of 
Neill Gillson, that was comin’ to fix 
my chimney. He was comin’ the Mon- 
day, and when I caught him on the 
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Wednesday and taxed him with it, he 
says: ‘Wall, I kind o’ figgered ’twas 
a mean man that wouldn’t even prom- 
ise.’ ” 

Abijah Ray scratched his head slow- 
ly. “No, it don’t say when, eggsackly,” 
he admitted, “but it says we'll be give 
notice when they’re ready to begin.” 

Grandfather had recovered his cas- 
ualness. “Oh, well, then, it don’t mean 
a thing,” he assured the other. “You 
can set your heart easy, ’Bije. I guess 
Burdick is just plannin’ on bein’ re- 
elected, and gettin’ out some campaign 
literature.” Burdick was the Congress- 
man of that district. “If I was you, I 
wouldn’t lose no sleep over it till they 
name the day. S’long, ’Bije.” 

However, he borrowed Fred Jenkins’ 
mail-order catalogue, a volume end- 
lessly fascinating to Joel because of 
its illustrated pages of fishing-tackle, 
firearms and boats. That night Grand- 
father spread out the mail-order cata- 
logue by the lamp; and when he had 
conned it, he got out a quire of ruled 
writing-paper and, with inexorable 
and slow method, indited, signed, 
sealed, directed and stamped a letter. 


And ten days later came the re- 
splendent new aluminum-painted mail- 
box with a door at one end, a red 
signal-flag to hoist, and the word 
“Ames” in bold black capitals. Grand- 
father did not open the package at the 
store. But when, at home, it was un- 
wrapped, he set it in the glow of the 
reading-lamp, and both he and Grand- 
mother spent so much time looking at 
it that for once the old man forgot to 
put on his usual entertainment. And 
Joel lay awake to the rumble of his 
grandfather’s voice. 

He awoke to early morning light and 
the most magical sound of his young 
world: the clink-clink, clink-clink, mu- 
sical and metallic, of the water-wheel 
penetrating the rush of the unchained 
water that drove it. This was another 
of the things, connected with Alonzo 
Ames, of which Joel’s consciousness 
had begun much farther back than his 
memory could reach. Joel found his 
grandfather standing by the huge 
power grindstone at the side of the 
shop, putting on to the newest, shiniest 
and sharpest of his axes an edge that 
was nothing less than sacramental. 


Joel did not see how any human 
being could dream of the possibility 
of improving the razor edge of this 
particular ax. Yet here was grand- 
father pressing it against the huge 
stone with the gentle rotatory twist of 
which he was master, then rubbing off 
with a horny thumb the drops of rust- 
red water which the bright blade col- 
lected from the dripping spigot in the 
bucket above, then pressing some more. 
He couldn’t have taken more subtle 


pains with this edge if he had been 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Babbitt's Boy 


A One-Act Play by GLENN HUGHES 


CHARACTERS 

Horace Bricos, a successful business- 
man of middle age. 

Cuarvorre Bricos, his wife. 

Wuuam, their son, home from his first 
year at college. 

Jane, their daughter, a senior in high 
school. 

Louise Mouton, the girl next door, 
Jane’s age. 

Neuu, the maid. 

Dickie Boy, a canary. 


SCENE 

The scene represents the breakfast room 
in the Briggs home. It is a charming but 
simply furnished room with windows run- 
ing continuously along the back and left 
walls. There are yellow curtains drawn back 
to admit the sunlight of a Sunday morning 
in late June. Through the windows one 
sees blue sky and perhaps the silhouette 
of a tree. A canary sits in a hanging cage 
at upper right. There is a built-in bench 
under the windows at left, on which per- 
sons may sit. A large round wicker table 
occupies the center of the room. Four 
wicker chairs surround it. The table is 
laid for four, and the centerpiece is a 
iarge flat bowl of summer flowers. A serov- 
ice table stunds against the wall at right. 
At upper right a door leads to the kitchen. 
At lower right another door leads to a 
hallway connecting with other parts of the 
house. At evlreme upper left, in the cor- 
ner of the room, a door opens onto the 
garden. 

At the beck of the table, facing the 
audience, is seated Mrs. Briggs. She is a 
handsome women of mediocre education, 
but agreeable manners. She is in semi- 
negligee. Jane, in a simple light summer 
dress, is seated across from her mother, 
her hack to the audience. Jane is a modest 
and rather sensible girl, inclined toward 
plainness. 

As the curtoin rises the canary is heard 
singing. [Tis music ceases as soon as the 
dialoque begins. 

Mrs. Brices: Just listen to Dickie Boy! 
Isn't he wonderful this morning? He 
knows it’s a marvelous June morning— 
don’t you, Dickie Boy? (Wags her finger 
at the canary.) He’s such an understand- 
ing bird. He knows everything I say to 
him. 

Jane (Gently reproving ): Don’t be silly, 
Mother. His brain’s no bigger than a pea. 

Mrs. Brieas: Well, he uses what he has. 
And that’s more than I can say for some 
human beings. 

Jane: I hope you’re not referring to my 
low grade in geometry last semester. 

Mrs. _Brices: Don’t be self-conscious. I 
didn’t mean anybody in particular. There 
are no stupid members of this family, 
thank goodness. You and William have 
your share of faults, but no one can say 
either of you is stupid. 

Jane: I sometimes wish William were 
stupid. Then maybe he wouldn’t be such a 
nuisance. 

Mrs. Briees: Don’t criticize your hroth- 
er. Boys are bound to be a bit diflicult 
when they’re his age. 

Jane: Difficult? He’s impossible. (She 
pushes back her chair.) 

Mrs. Brices: Shall I pour you a little 
more coffee? 

Jane: No, thank you, Mother, I’ve fin- 
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ished. (She rises and goes to window seat, 
left, where she finds the Sunday morning 
paper.) 

Mrs. Briges: It’s just as well. Girls of 
your age shouldn’t drink too much .coffee. 

Jane (Looking idly at the paper): Why 
not? 

Mrs. Brices: You know perfectly well. It 
makes them nervous. 

Jane (Indifferently): Oh. 

Mrs. Bricas: I’ve told you that often 
enough. 

Jane: I know. 

Mrs. Briccs: Then why do you always 
ask me? 

Jane: Because you like to tell me. 

Mrs. Brices: Jane! I wish you wouldn’t 
be impudent. 

Jane: All right, I won’t. (She finds an 
interesting article and drops onto the 
window seat to read it.) 

Mrs. Brices: It’s time your father was 
down for his breakfast. I left him shaving 
half an hour ago. 

Jane: How about William? The lazy 
good-for-nothing! He never gets down to 
breakfast on time. 

Mrs. Brices: Well, he was out late last 
night. He needs his sleep. 

Jane: Huh! 

Mrs. Briccs (pouring herself some more 
coffee): William’s up. I heard him talking 
with your father a few minutes ago. 

Jane: Were they friendly? 

Mrs. Brices: Jane! What do you mean? 
Don’t be absurd. 

Jane: Well, I never hear any peaceful 
conversation between them. William gets 
on Father’s nerves something awful. Espe- 
cially since he came home from college. 
(She skims through some more of the 


newspaper.) 
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Mrs. Brices: Nonsense. They only pre- 
tend. William thinks he’s a man now, and 
likes to argue. 

Jane: Likes to be insulting, you mean. 
I know. He tries it on me, too, but he 
doesn’t get far. I slap his face. All this 
bunk about being intellectual. He’s just too 
good for anybody, that boy. Won’t do any- 
thing the rest of us do. Won’t dance, won’t 
play golf, won’t go to the movies, won’t 
play bridge—and he highhats all my 
friends. 

Mrs. Brices: He never cared much for 
games. 

Jane: At least he used to be decent about 
it. Anyway, I wish he wouldn’t insult my 
friends. 

Mrs. 
he? 

Jane: Oh, well, yes, Louise. But she’s 
the only one he’ll even look at. He can’t 
very well highbrow her; he’s in love with 
her. 

Mrs. Brices: In love! Jane! Don’t put 
things so strongly. William’s only eighteen. 

Jane: Well, he’s in love anyway. But I 

don’t see how Louise stands him. Honestly, 
I don’t. Especially when she knows him so 
well, living next door to us for ten years. 
You’d think she’s be sick of him. 
Mrs. Briccs (listening): I think I hear 
your father coming. I'll have Nellie bring 
his breakfast. (She rings the little bell be- 
side her.) He'll be in a hurry, too. I know 
he has a golf date for ten-thirty and it’s 
almost ten now. 

Jane: Father’s always in a hurry. (En- 
ter Nellie at upper right.) 

Neue: Did you ring, Mrs. Briggs? 

Mrs. Bricos: Nellie, I think Mr. Briggs 
is coming down. He'll want to hurry with 
his breakfast. 

Neu: Yes, ma’am. I'll bring it right 
in. I have his eggs all ready to drop in 
the water. 

(The door at lower right is thrown open 
suddenly and Mr. Briggs stomps in. He 
is a portly man and is dressed in a golf 
suit. He is raging.) 

Mr. Brices: The impudent young pup- 
py! I ought to kick him out of the house. 
If I had any sense ’'d— 

Mrs. Bricos: Horace! What is the mat- 
ter? 

Mr. Brices (crossing below table and 
taking seat at left): Matter? If you ever 
listened to that ignorant, impudent, worth- 
less kid of ours, you wouldn’t ask me 
what’s the matter. It’s enough to drive a 
man insane. 

Jane: Hurrah! That’s just what I was 
telling Mother. 

Mr. Bricos (turning around to glare at 
her): You keep quiet. I’m not talking te 
you. (Jane shrugs her shoulders.) 


Bricas: He likes Louise, doesn’t 
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Mus. Brices: What’s William done now? 
Wait! (Points to the door upper right. 
Nellie enters carrying grapefruit and 
toast. She serves the grapefruit to Mr. 
Briggs and puts the toast within his 
reach.) 

Neue: Your eggs’ll be ready right 
away, sir. 

Mr. Bricos (gruffly): All right, Nellie. 
Three minutes exactly on the eggs. 

Neue: Yes, sir. (Exit wpper right.) 

Mrs. Brices (pouring a cup of coffee 
and putting it beside her husband’s plate): 
Now then. What has William done? 

Mr. Brices (digging savagely into his 
rapefruit): Nothing! The confounded 
- good-for-nothing. Does he ever do 
anything? He does not! All he can do is 
talk, and he’s the most insulting young 
whippersnapper I’ve ever seen. That’s 
what I send him to college for—so he can 
come home and insult me. 

Mrs. Bricos: But what did he say, 
Horace? I’m sure he didn’t mean it if it 
was anything really bad. 

Mr. Bricos: You’re darned 
right he meant it. And I 
won’t stand for it, either. 
(He punishes the grape- 
fruit.) 

Jane: Come on, Father, 
you may as well tell us what 
William said. 

Mr. Bricos (turning to 
Jane): I asked you to stay 
out of this. (To Mrs. Briggs, 
pointing his spoon at her 
for emphasis.) The next 
time he calls me that, I 
warn you, I’m going to kick 
him out of the house. 

Mrs. Brices: Horace, don’t 
be absurd. And for good- 
ness sake tell me what it 
was he called you. 

Mr. Brices: He called me 
a Babbitt! 

Mrs. Brices: A Babbitt? 

JaNnE (disappointed): Is 
that all! 

Mr. Brices (ignoring 
Jane): I won’t stand for it. 
The very next time— 

Mrs. Brises: But, Horace, there’s noth- 
ing very terrible about that, is there? 

Mr. Brices: Of course there is. It’s an 
insult. 

Mrs. Brices: But I thought a Babbitt 
only meant a man who made a lot of 
money. 

Mr. Brices: It means a fathead. 

Mrs. Briccs: I’m sure you’re mistaken, 
dear. Jane, you know all about slang; tell 
us what Babbitt means. 

Jane: Why don’t you read the book and 
find out? 

Mrs. Brices: Oh, is it in a book? I 
didn’t know that. 

Mr. Bricos: It’s a novel. I heard about 
it. Some fresh guy wrote a book trying to 
kid the American business-man. Made him 
a fathead. 


Mrs. Brices: But William knows you’re 
not a fathead. You’re a very clever man. 
Otherwise I wouldn’t have married you. 

Mr. Brices: In William’s estimation 
anyone’s a fathead who is normal. If you 
enjoy making money, you’re a fathead. If 
you play golf, you’re a fathead. If you 
play bridge, you’re a fathead. If you join 
a lodge, you’re a fathead. 

Jane: But you must admit, Father, that 
you look awfully funny in a fez. 

Mr. Brices: No funnier than anybody 
else. (Continuing to Mrs. Briggs.) And 
what I’d like to know is: how the devil 
does a kid get that way? If I didn’t make 
money how could he loaf at college? If I 
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didn’t play golf, how would I keep in good 
physical condition? And if he thinks a fat- 
head can play a good game of bridge, just 
let him try his hand at it. 

Mrs. Brices: Of course he’s wrong, dear, 
but why do you take him so seriously? 
He’s only eighteen. 

Mr. Bricos: Only eighteen! When I was 
his age I was earning my own living and 
putting money in the bank. 

Mrs. Brices: But nowadays boys need a 
college education. And you surely can’t 
expect William to earn his own living 
while he’s still in college. 

Mr. Bricos: I don’t expect anything of 
William. I’ve given up. But I won’t have 
him calling me insulting names. I’ve been 
called a Babbitt for the last time. 

(The door at lower right opens and Wil- 
liam enters. He is in dressing-gown and 
slippers. A slim boy, with a quick mind 
and a superior air. He closes the door be- 
hind him, crosses to the right, facing his 
father. There is a certain amount of ten- 
sion in the room, and Wil- 
liam feels it.) 

Wuuum: Cheerio, as we 
say in England. How’s for 
some petit dejeuner? 

Jane: What are the two 
other French words you 
know? 

Wittam: Now, Sister, 
irony is not your forte. 

(Mrs. Briggs rings for 
Nellie.) 

Mrs. Briccs: Your break- 
fast will be right in, Wil- 
liam. But I think you might 
have got down sooner, con- 
sidering that you didn’t 
dress. 

Wiutiam: What’s the hur- 
ry, Mother? The Sabbath, 
according to the best author- 
ities, is a day of rest. A 
very ancient custom, though 
not, I believe of Spanish 
origin. 

(Mr. Briggs emits a slight 
snort of disgust; discards 
the first egg, and attacks 
the second.) 

Mus. Briees: I don’t know what you’re 
talking about. 

Jane: I do; he’s trying to— 

Mrs. Bricos (again warning of Nellie’s 
approach): Wait! 

(Enter Nellie, bringing William’s grape- 
fruit.) 

Neue (as she serves him): And how 
would you like your eggs, Master Wil- 
liam? As usual? 

Wituam: Any way but the usual way, 
Nellie. I mustn’t allow myself to get in a 
rut. 

Netue: Fried, poached, or soft-boiled? 

Wituuam: After thorough consideration, 
Nellie, I think I’ll omit the eggs entirely 
this morning. I suppose there’s marmalade 
on the table? 

Mrs. Bricas: Yes, it’s right here, Wil- 
liam. And here’s your coffee. (Passes the 
cup to him.) 

Wituiam: Excellent. 

Newue: No eggs at all? 

Wituam: None at all, thank you. (He 
begins on his grapefruit.) 

Netute: I'll bring some fresh toast in a 
minute. 

Wituam: Fine. But not too much. I 
must be very careful about starch. Any- 
thing to avoid excessive avoirdupois. 

(Exit Nellie.) 

Mrs. Bricos: Dieting at your age! It’s 
ridiculous. 

Wituam: As the twig, so the tree. And 
there’s a tree right across from me. 
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(Indicates his father.) 

Mr. Barices (stung): Who's a tree? 

Mrs. Brices (hastening to preserve the 
peace): Now, Horace, don’t pay any at- 
tention to William. He’s only trying to be 
funny. 

Mr. Brices: William! (His tone is 
ominous.) 

Wituam (calmly): Sir? 

Mr. Brices: I’ve stood all I’m going to 
stand from you. You’ve done nothing but 
insult me for the last week. 

Mrs. Brices (in an effort to calm him): 
Horace, please! 

Mr. Brices (to his wife): Be quiet! (To 
William.) I told your mother just five 
minutes ago that if you ever called me a 
Babbitt again I'd kick you out of the 
house. And I mean it. Now, by heaven— 
(He is interrupted at this climactic point 
by the appearance of Louise at the garden 
door, upper left. There is a quick rap on 
the door, then Louise sticks her head in.) 

Loutse: Hello, everybody! 

Mr. Bricc: Damnation! (He rushes 
across the room and through the door ab 
lower right, slamming it behind him.) 

Mrs. Briccs (welcoming the intrusion): 
Good morning, Louise. Come in! 

JANE (going to meet her): Hello, Louise. 
Had your breakfast? 

Louise (coming down left of table): 
Thanks, yes. Hours ago. 

(To William, who has stood up at 
Louise’s entrance, and is waiting to be 
noticed.) Do sit down, William. You look 
awfully silly eating your breakfast stand- 
ing up. 

Wituam (a trifle cut by this): Thanks. 
(He sits down but does not resume his 
eating.) 

Louie: But what happened to Mr. Briggs? 
Did I scare him? I just caught a glimpse 
of his coat-tails. 

Mrs. Brices (quickly): He had to hurry 
off to a golf date. He always has an im- 
portant match Sunday morning. 

Wiuiam: Oh, yes, like every other— 

Mars. Brices: William! 

Jane: You’d better watch your step, 
young fellow, my lad, or there won’t be 
any roof over your head. Father’s at the 
breaking point, and now Mother’s begin- 
ning to weaken. 

Louise (who has seated herself by the 
window, left): You mean to say that Wil- 
liam isn’t a ray of sunshine in the home? 

Wititiam (made more cocky than ever 
by the attacks of his family): I regret to 
say, Louise, that I find myself part of a 
household dedicated to the vilest forms of 
Babbittry. In fact, all of them but me 
appear to be suffering from fatty degen- 
eration of the brain-tissue. 

Mrs. Bricos (apologetically to Louise): 
William has learned a lot of big words at 
college. That’s all that’s the matter with 
him. 

Jane: And big words naturally swell 
the head. 

Jane: What are you doing this after- 
noon, Louise? 

Louise: Swimming. How about you? 

Jane: Sure. Where are you going? 
Richmond Beach? 

Louise: Guess so. It’s as good as any. 
Most of our gang will be there. 

Jane: Fine. 

WittiaMm (rising and stretching as he 
strolls upstage): Exactly the same conver- 
sation I heard last Sunday morning at 
this time. Word for word. Like a phono- 
graph record. 

Jane: Well, what of it? You don’t have 
to listen. 

WituiaM: 

The old play golf and the young ones 


swim; 
(Concluded on page 14) 
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BOOKS 


That Have Meant 
Most To Me 


By CHARLES J. FINGER 


LETTER from George 

Bernard Shaw lies before 

, me, one written when we 

\ were in correspondence 

about juvenile reading, and in it I 

find this: “I gobbled up every book 

[ could lay my hands on; and 

none of them troubled my digestion 
enough to leave a special impression.” 
Things were different in my case. 
One day at a book-stall I caught sight 
of the title, Five Weeks in a Balloon, 
by Jules Verne, bought the book, flut- 
tered the pages inquisitively, and came 
across the fascinating name Zanzibar, 
then hunted over the map of Africa 
until I found the name. And today, 
turning the pages of the old atlas I 
find other pencil marks where I fol- 
lowed the paths of Livingstone, of 
Washington Irving’s Astoria, of Frank- 
lin in the Arctic, and many others, to 
say nothing of the sea voyages of 
Dana, of Magellan, of Drake. So 
geography came to be a pleasant back- 
ground for my reading, as well as for 
my imagination, and I resolved, pri- 
vately, to see how places were for my- 
self when I was honestly foot-loose. 


But to make a success of travel in 
places where the footfalls of men have 
touched lightly, something is necessary 
besides legs, arms, and body. The 
traveler must play a stern game, must 
know how to avoid complications and 
intricacies. For he avoids, never courts, 
adventure like the fictional hero. In all 
there must be a training for complete 
living. Such training is possible in a 
secondary way from books, books of 
highest value because they are per- 
sonal experiences, and foremest among 
them stands Thoreau’s Walden with 
its ideal of sturdy self-reliance. It 
would not be too much to say that it 
served to color my life more than any 
other book. As for insistence upon the 
value of fellowship, for a picture of 
the splendor of courage, and of pa- 
tience, and of endurance; there is that 
glorious story written by William 
Morris, not as well known as it should 
be, but yet one that has found an en- 
during place in the hearts of men, The 
Dream of John Ball. What a golden 
ting have those which need to be read 
once to be remembered forever! “For- 
sooth, brothers! Fellowship is Life, 
and lack of Fellowship is Death. Fel- 
lowship is Heaven, and lack of Fellow- 


6. 


Charles Finger is one of the most versatile 
men alive. Sailor, explorer, prospector, rail- 
wayman, musician, author, and editor, he was 
born in England, roamed the world over, 
and finally settled down on a farm in Ar- 
kansas, where he edits a brilliant little paper 
called “All's Well." He has written numerous 
books of adventure, including “Highwaymen,” 
“Courageous Companions," and “Tales from 
Silver Lands," which won the Newberry Medal 
for children's literature in 1925. 


ship is Hell.” To read that thought- 
fully, and then to read Stephen Crane’s 
The Red Badge of Courage is to make 
any one convinced that no man is more 
handicapped than he who allows him- 
self to be one-sided. 

This reminds me of how I got a 
foothold in my profession, the writing 
of books. In the Devil’s River country 
I had an adventure with a panther 
which, while not important, brought 
to mind another adventure in Pata- 
gonia with pumas. So, having nothing 
to do, by the light of the camp fire, 
and writing with a lead-pencil on 
sheets of commonest paper, I set down 
a story which I sent to the Youth’s 
Companion, then forgot all about it, 
never expecting publication. Almost 
half a year later, when in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, I received a letter with 
a check, which had been following me 
about from place to place. Three 
months later, in Mexico, I came across 
a copy of the paper containing my 
story, “How Lazy Sam Got His 
Raise.” Indeed, all that one has to do 
to write is to see straight, to think 
straight, and to set down in plain 
words what one has to say. And all of 
this advice you may find in Bunyan’s 
introduction to his Grace Abounding. 
So there’s another book that has meant 
much to me, 


Regional Literature 
(Concluded from page 6) 


prosperity, growth going onward and up- 
ward. ‘Death to everything old, slow, and 
careful! Forward the Light Brigade! 
Theirs not to ask the reason why! Theirs 
but to do or die’—the light brigade in our 
particular town consisting of every mer- 
chant, doctor, workman, lawyer, who had 
saved a few pennies that could be invested. 
In our ears rang stories of the Lima boom, 
the Gibsonburg boom, the Finley boom. 


“And was it not simple? One bored a 
hole, deep down into the ground and out 
came wealth, oil and gas, followed by the 
coming of the factories.” 

Out of such varied materials comes 
the development of numerous tran- 
scripts of American life, each faithful 
to its chosen theme, characterization, 
or locality. 


Certain sections have, of course, al- 
ready attained glamor through their 
associations with stories and authors. 
No one can dispute New England’s 
ascendency. Hawthorne, early in the 
history of American literature, made 
this section of the country his own, 
and he was followed by the delicate 
and agcurate pens of Sarah Orne 
Jewett and Mary Wilkins Freeman 
and in our own day by Alice Brown, 
Ben Ames Williams, and James B. 
Connolly. Second in literary ascen- 
dency stands the Old South immor- 
talized by Thomas Nelson Page, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Irvin Cobb, and 
Roark Bradford. 

The Middle West and the prairie 
states have been, according to literary 
critics, more magnificently portrayed 
in novels than in short story; but Willa 
Cather, Ruth Suckow, Sinclair Lewis, 
Hamlin Garland, Booth Tarkington, 
and Zona Gale have provided us with 
many facets of this section. The South- 
west claims O. Henry—as much as any 
one section can—and among present- 
day writers, Oliver La Farge, Dorothy 
Scarborough, and Mary Austin. Much 
of the romance of the far west has 
come to us through Mark Twain, 
Owen Wister, and Bret Harte, fol- 
lowed by Stewart Edward White, 
Courtney Riley Cooper, and William 
McLeod Raine. 


It is our purpose in succeeding issues 
of Scholastic to consider some of these 
regional writers in detail and to pre- 
sent, as fully as space will allow, some 
of the themes and characterizations of 
types which the American short story 
has portrayed. 

The story, “Oak,” by Wilson Fol- 
lett, which is printed in this issue, is 
an excellent illustration of the regional 
short story. Against a background so 
vividly described that the section of 
the country can be easily recognized, 
the author portrays his “symbol of 
stalwart nobility.” 
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AMERICA 
The Most Fortunate of All 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


== HE American continent is the 

most obliging continent of all. I 

am speaking, of course, of Amer- 

ica as a purely geographical unit, 
not as an economic factor in the devel- 
opment of industry nor as a political 
laboratory for experiments in diverse 
new forms of government. But from a 
geographical point of view, America 
is almost everything that possibly 
could be desired. 

It is the only continent on the west- 
ern hemisphere and therefore has no 
immediate competitors as Africa, Asia 
and Europe have. It is situated be- 
tween the two largest seas of the world 
and it was settled by white men during 
a period when the Atlantic had just 
become the center of civilization. 

It reaches from the North Pole to 
the South Pole and therefore enjoys 
every sort of climate. That part which 
lies nearest to the equator is also the 
highest and therefore enjoys a tem- 
perature which makes it fit for human 
habitation. 

It has practically no deserts. It has 
been blessed with wide plains which 
are situated in the moderate zone and 
which are therefore predestined to be- 
come the world’s granaries. 

Tt has acoast line which is neither 
too simple nor too complicated and 
which is therefore eminently fitted 
for the establishment of deep-sea 
harbors. 

As its chief mountain-ranges run 
from north to south, its fauna and 
flora could freely escape the ad- 
vance of the glaciers of the ice 
period and had a better chance to 
survive than those of Europe. 

More than almost any other con- 
tinent it is blessed with coal and 
iron and oil and copper and those 
other raw materials which the ma- 
chine age needs in ever increasing 
quantities. 

It was practically uninhabited 
when the white man arrived (there 
were only 10,000,000 Indians on 
the whole continent) and there was 
therefore no teeming native popu- 
lation to prevent the invaders from 
doing whatever they pleased to do 
or to interfere seriously with the 
development of the country accord- 
ing to the white man’s plans. As a 
result America has no serious race- 


problem except the unfortunate ones 
of its own makinge 

The tremendous economic opportu- 
nities of the new and empty continent 
attracted the most energetic elements 
from every other nation and together 
these were able to develop a mixed 
race of their own, which has adapted 
itself to its novel and unusual but very 
simple geographical background in a 
remarkably short space of time. 

And finally and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the people who inhabit 
that continent today have no history 
of their own that is forever dragging 
them back to a past that will never 
come back. Unencumbered by that 
unfortunate luggage (which every- 
where else has proved itself to be more 
of a nuisance than a blessing) they 
can forge ahead much faster than 
other races which must push the ances- 
tral wheelbarrow ahead of them wher- 
ever they go. 

As for the actual geographic fea- 
tures of the two American continents, 
they are not only very simple and much 
more symmetrical than those of any 
other continents, but in their main 
features North and South America re- 
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How America dawned upon Europe 


semble each other so closely that we 
can discuss them at the same time 
without running any risk of causing 
any confusion in the reader’s mind. 

Both North and South America re- 
semble triangles with the sole differ- 
ence that the South American triangle 
is situated a little further towards the 
east than the northern triangle, which 
undoubtedly accounts for the fact that 
South America was discovered long be- 
fore North America and was already 
fairly well known while most of North 
America still bore the legend of “terra 
incognita.” 

Both the western sides of the trian- 
gles of North and South America con- 
sist of a mountain ridge which runs 
sharply from the north to the south 
and which occupies approximately one- 
third of the surface while the other 
two-thirds in the east consist of a wide 
plain, separated from the ocean (in 
both cases) by two shorter mountain- 
ranges, the hills of Labrador and the 
Appalachians in North America and 
the mountains of Guiana and the Bra- 
zilian highlands in South America. 

In the matter of their rivers, too, 
the two continents behave similarly. A 

few of the less important ones run 
northward while the St. Lawrence 
and the Amazon run almost paral- 
lel with each other, and the Parana 
and the Paraguay imitate the Mis- 
sissippi and the Missouri by meet- 
ing each other halfway and then 
running the rest of their course at 
right angles with the St. Lawrence 
and the Amazon respectively. 

South America, of course, is much 
nearer to the equator than North 
America and the Amazon River 
practically follows the line of the 
equator in the course of its magnifi- 
cent career from the Andes to the 
Atlantic. But speaking in very gen- 
eral terms (as I am now doing), 
here we have a magnificent case 
wherewith to study the influence 
of the geographical surroundings 
upon Man and of Man upon his 
geographical surroundings. 

Nature built herself two large 
states and finished them both in 
practically the same way. A main 
entrance on the right, a high wall 
on the left, and a large open space 
in the middle provided with a richly 
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stored larder. Them she gave the 
northern stage to a company of Ger- 
manic strolling actors, who thus far 
had played the smaller theaters in the 
provincial towns, a troupe of humble 
origin, accus:>med to long hours and 
the plain roles or butchers and bakers 
and candlestick-makers. But the south- 
ern stage she rented out to noble old 
tragedians of the best Mediterranean 
school, who were accustomed to per- 
form only in the presence of royalty 
and each one of whom could handle a 
sword or a rapier with a grace entirely 
unknown to their northern colleagues 
whose arms were stiff from the hand- 
ling of spade and axe, whose backs 
were prematurely bent by their cease- 
less struggle with an unyielding soil. 

Then she raised the curtain on both 
stages at almost exactly the same mo- 
ment and bade the world come in and 
watch the entertainment. And behold, 
ere the first act was half over, neither 
stage looked quite the same as it had 
when the opening lines were spoken. 
And when the second act began, such 
a change was noticeable among the 
ladies and gentlemen and children of 
the cast that the audience gasped and 
whispered, “Can such things be?” 

As in everything I have ever written 
I have steadfastly defended the doc- 
trine that humanity comes ahead of 
nationality, I shall not lose myself in 
the usual acrimonious disputes con- 
cerning the desirability of celebrating 
Columbus Day or Leif Ericson Day 
or a day in honor of some French sailor 
who eventually may be dug out of the 
archives of Normandy. Suffice it to 
say that we have documentary evi- 
dence proving that the Norsemen vis- 
ited these shores during the first ten 
years of the eleventh century and that 
a small group of sailors, preponder- 
antly Spanish but with certain foreign 
admixtures, and more or less obeying 
the commands of an Italian captain, 
visited these shores during the last ten 
years of the fifteenth century, and 
that when they arrived here they found 
out that they could not possibly be the 
original discoverers because the coun- 
try was already inhabited by people 
who were of unmistakable Asiatic 
origin, wherefore, if the honor of 
“having been there first” must go to 
any specific group of people, the Mon- 
golians are the logical candidates for 
all our future commemorative tablets. 

We have a monument to our Un- 
known Soldier. Another and slightly 
larger pile of marble erected to our 
Unknown Discoverer would not be out 
of place. But as the relatives of that 
poor man are now forbidden by law 
to set foot on the soil of our continent, 
I fear me that nothing will ever come 
of this plan. 





Text and illustrations by Mr. Van Loon re- 
printed from “Van Loon’s Geography,” by per- 


mission of Simon and Schuster, publishers. 









/ HEN he was eleven years 
old, Hendrik Willem van 
Loon began to write a his- 
tory of the world. For 
lack of pennies to buy paper, he gave 
it up, but only temporarily. He pub- 
lished The Fall of the Dutch Empire 
in 1913 and has been writing about 
the world and its mankind ever since. 

He writes and writes well because 
he is a rebel, in revolt against Dull- 
ness and Ignorance. The weapons he 
brings against his foes are Romance 
and Knowledge. It is the romantic 
knowledge of The Story of Mankind 
that saw it through thirty American 
editions and translated into a dozen 
foreign languages. 

“I was the son of a rich father,” he 
says, “who lived in a realm a million 
miles away from that of his child and 
never made the slightest effort to con- 
struct a bridge across that chasm . .. 
And so I escaped entirely into the past 
and re-evaluated all the adventures of 
my own existence into terms of a by- 
gone era. Even today I know the Sev- 
enteenth Century better than the 
Twentieth . . . I have lived with his- 
tory all my life, and I have found it 
neither a dead nor a respectable sub- 
ject . . . I have found all of it more 
romantic than fiction.” 

Van Loon was born fifty years ago, 
twelve feet below the sea, in Rotter- 
dam, Holland, just around the corner 
from the birthplace of the Dutch 
scholar, Erasmus. On his way to 
school, he used to pass a statue of 
Erasmus reading, and he heard people 
say that the statue turned a page of 
the book every hour. One day, after 
watching the statue for several hours, 
Hendrik became a confirmed doubter 
and a seeker after truth. 

Because his parents objected to lit- 
erature, he made vague gestures to- 








ward the navy, medicine, music, and 
the law, and always ended by going 
his own way. His schooling included 
Cornell, Harvard, the University of 
Munich, and experiences as newspaper 
correspondent during the Russian 
revolution of 1906 and during the 
World War. Later he taught history 
at Cornell and at Antioch College. 

After his correspondent days, he 
lived on credit in New York until the 
publication of Ancient Man restored 
him to solvency. This was supposed 
to be the first book of the twelve-vol- 
ume history he had planned when he 
was eleven, but the others were con- 
densed into The Story of Mankind. 

His other works include Wilbur the 
Hat, his favorite, in which he enter- 
tainingly extols the importance of 
Man; R.v.R., a grand biography of 
the famous Dutch painter, Rembrandt 
van Rijn; and his latest, Van Loon’s 
Geography. 

Personally, he is the direct opposite 
of the traditional scholar. He enjoys 
parties and excitement and is built to 
stand such things. His height is six 
feet. His weight, 240 pounds. His 
clothes are stylish and colorful. His 
talk is free and extravagant. When he 
dines at the Brevoort, he signs the 
check with a drawing of an elephant. 
If the meal was small, he draws a 
mouse instead. Usually he draws the 
elephant. He also draws the illustra- 
tions for his books. The pictures are 
pointed, clever, and amusing, if a bit 
crude, 

Because he is too impatient to use 
references, preferring to write from 
what he keeps in his head, his facts 
sometimes go awry. Academic histori- 
ans and scientists are inclined to sniff 
at his accuracy. But minor errors do 
not troubie him. The books he writes 
are not for reference, but for reading. 


Babbitt's Boy 


(Concluded from page 10) 


The rest are pious and sing a hymn. 

What a world! What a world! 

Jane: Louise, can you stand being left 
alone with William for five minutes while 
I go and telephone? I’m terribly sorry. 

Louise: It’s all right. I’ll survive. 

Jane: You’re really heroic. (Exit lower 
right.) 

Witusam: Thank the Lord the family’s 
cleared out at last. Even if it is only for 
five minutes. (He comes down left of table 
to Louise.) Aren’t you glad? (He sits be- 
side her on the window-seat and takes her 
hand.) 

Louise (withdrawing her hand): I cer- 
tainly am. 

Witt1am (Puzzled): What’s the idea? 
Can’t I even touch you? 

Louise (frigidly): You cannot! 

WituaM (rising, stupefied): You mean 
—but I don’t— 

Louise (Whirling to face him): You 
don’t understand, I suppose? Well, that’s 
very strange, considering how terribly 
bright you are. You’re the only person 
around here with any brains, and you 
can’t understand a simple thing like that. 
I really am surprised! 


Wim: Are you trying te be sar- 
castic? 


Louise: I am, and I want you to know 
it. I’m sick and tired of all this smart 
stuff you’ve been pulling off. You may get 
away with it around your own family, but 
not around me. I won’t be laughed,at any 
longer for running around with a young 
intellectual. It’s humiliating, and it gets 
on my nerves. So there! (She turns her 
back on him and walks around the right 
side of the table, looking out of the 
window at back.) 


Wiitiam (Sits down again on the win- 
dow-seat despondently): Louise! I never 
knew you were a Babbitt, too. 

Louise: Well, I am, if that’s what you’re 
not. (She turns down-stage.) I believe in 
having a good time, like most of my 
friends. I like to swim, dance, play bridge, 
and go to the movies. You don’t. You like 
to talk. You think it’s highbrow to shoot 
off your face about other people. You 
think anyone’s a lowbrow who enjoys him- 
self in a crowd. What do you think you 
are—a superman or something? What 
have you ever done to make yourself so 
darned important. It. wouldn’t be so bad 
if you had something to brag about. If 
you were a great painter or writer or 
something no one would mind how you 
acted; they’d think it was all right for you 
to be a little nutty. But as it is you’re 
just a fresh lad home from one year at 
college, and all you can do is spout hot 
air about the rest of us being Babbitts. 
Do you think that line is going to get you 
anywhere? Well, not with me. So take it 
or leave it. If you ever grow up you can 
come around and hold my hand. (She dis- 
appears into the garden.) 

(William has been sitting as if in a 
daze. Presently he rises, moves wpstage a 
bit and looks through the windows at 
upper left, as though watching Louise. He 
scratches his head. The canary starts 
warbling.) 

Wim (turning ferociously toward 
the bird): Oh, go to blazes. (He crosses to 
right,. behind table, and sinks into the 
chair he occupied during breakfast. He 
takes a piece of toast and begins gnawing 
at it meditatively. Enter Jane, lower 
right.) 

Jane (in surprise): William, are you 
eating again! Where’s Louise? 


Wituiam ) =((without 
Gone home. 

JaNE (crossing to lower left): I knew 
she wouldn’t be able to stand your com- 
pany for three minutes. I should think, 
since you’re in love with her, you might be 
decent to her at least. If you aren’t care- 
ful, she’ll give you the air. 

Wituam: Will little sister kindly stay 
out of big brother’s business? 

JANE (picking wp part of the news- 
paper): Idiot! I’m going upstairs and 
read. (Starts back across to stage right.) 

WituuaM (holding up his hand.): Just a 
moment. I thought you might like to know 
that I am joining you this afternoon at 
your swimming party. 

Jane: You are! What’s the idea? Want 
to spoil our fun? 

Wuuam: Not at all. I like crowds. I 
have a tremendous interest in people, and 
I am full of the herd instinct. The fact 
that I have succeeded in suppressing it 
until now doesn’t mean that I haven’t it 
in me! 

Jane: Well, if Louise can turn you into 
a human being she can move mountains. 

(Enter at lower right Mrs. Briggs.) 

Mrs. Bricos: William! 

Wituiam: Yes, Mother. 

Mrs. Brices: Your father is just leav- 
ing, and I promised him that before he 
goes you will beg his pardon for having 
been impudent. 

(Mr. Briggs enter at lower right.) 

Mr. Brices: I’ve only got a minute. 

Mrs. Brices: William has something to 
say to you. 

Mr. Brioes: Very well. What is it, Wil- 
liam? (He is a trifle cool.) 

WuuuM (affably): Oh, I was just won- 
dering, Father, if you had your foursome 
already, or if I could squeeze in on your 
game of golf. 

Mr. Brices (taken aback): What! You 
want to play? 

WituaM: Well, I’m rather a dub at it, 
you know, but I did play for a while, and 
I swing a mean niblick. 

Mr. Brices: Sure you can play. Come 
on. You can always pick up someone at 
the club for a twosome. If I can get out 
of my match, I'll take you on myself. 

Wituram: Thanks. You go ahead and 
I'll follow in the roadster. I'll have to 
change my pants. 

Mr. Brices: O.K. See you at the club. 
Goodbye, Charlotte. Goodbye, Jane. 

(Exit jovially at lower right.) 

Mrs. Bricos: Why, William, I thought 
you had lost interest in golf. 

Wituam: Mother, as a clubwoman, did 
you ever read a play called Peer Gynt? 

Mrs. Brices (thinking): Not that I re- 
member. Who wrote it? 

Wiruram: Oh, a funny little old gent 
from Norway. You know, where the sar- 
dines come from. 

Mrs. Brices: What about it? 

Wim: It’s very interesting. You 
ought to read it some time. 

Mrs. Brices: Perhaps I will. 
thought I’d better read Babbitt. 

Witu1am: Good heavens, you don’t have 
to read Babbitt. You’re surrounded by 
Babbitts. Study your own son, Mother; 
study your own son. Now I'll go and 

change my pants. (Ezit at lower right.) 

Mrs. Brices (a@ trifle bewildered, start- 
ing to follow William): But William, I 
thought you said—(He has gone. She 
stops and shrugs her shoulders.) Oh, well. 
(She sighs resignedly. The canary starts 
to warble again. Mrs. Briggs turns up- 
stage and approaches the bird.) 

(Dickie Boy sings lustily.) 

CURTAIN 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


6 This day, in 1536, William Tyndale, 
first to translate the Bible into Eng- 
lish, was executed by law. 


7 James Whitcomb Riley, Hoosier poet, 
born, 1853. “Little Orphant Annie” 
featured in comic strips, 1932. 





Miguel de Cervantes Sa- 

avedra baptized, 1547, 
author of Don Quixote, a 
world classic. Mrs. O’Leary’s cow was 
blamed for starting the great Chicago fire, 
1871. 


Benjamin West, America’s first 
1( home-grown painter, was born, 1738 
Independence Day in China. 


19 Columbus Day. “Sail on! Sail on!” 


Birth of William Penn, founder of 
14 Penn’s Sylvania, 1644. Harold fought 
at Hastings, 1066, with William of Nor 
mandy, and lost. 


1 6 Noah Webster, inventor of the 

American dictionary, born, 1758. 
Ether first administered, 1846, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. Eugene O'Neill, 
playwright, born in a Broadway hotel, 1888. 


Neon hundred 
Ass 
London 
nn. *) 


years ago, Sir 
r 





Christopher Wren, 
geometrician, astron- 
omer, member of 
parliament, and 
architect of St. Paul’s 
and many other Lon- 
don edifices, born in 
* Wiltshire. 


22 Death of Thomas Sheraton, 1806, 








Cabinet-maker whose furniture de- 

gns are still among the best. 1811, birth 
of Franz Liszt, whose “Liebestraum” is not 
the only reason for his musical distinction. 


Sarah Bernhardt, a great woman 
9 and a great actress, was born, 1845. 


95 Death of Geof- 
frey Chaucer, 1400, 
whose Canterbury Tales 
conferred a legacy of 
wisdom on England. Bat- 
tle of Agincourt fought, 
1415. 


Theodore Roosevelt, Square Dea) 
97 President, born, 1858. 


9 Independence Day in Czechoslo- 

vakia, 1918. Alfred the Great, died, 
900 A.D. Birthday of Desiderius Erasmus, 
Dutch scholar, 1466. 


Sir Walter Raleigh, adventurer, 

9 executed by order of the Queen, 

1618. James Boswell, biographer of Dr. 

Johnson, born, 1740. John Keats, former 
medical student, born 1795. 


All Hallow’s Eve. Martin Luther’s 

ninety-five theses nailed up in Wit- 
tenberg, 1517. Nevada admitted to Union, 
1864. 
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Reading Poetry Aloud 


EADING poetry aloud is an 
art. It is an art, however, which 
can be cultivated independently 
of any special talent, beyond a 

full, pleasing voice and a respect for 
the word as printed. It demands com- 
mon sense, a willingness to discover 
what the poet desires to say, a subor- 
dination of self, a concentration on the 
thought of the poem, rather than on 
the meter, and an ability to interpret 
another’s mood. 

Perhaps the worst advice that was 
ever given for the reading of poetry 
is, “Put yourself into the poem.” Well 
meant as this advice is, it spells de- 
struction of all com- 
fort for the listener. 
Somehow, this “putting 
one’s self” into a poem 
brings about either a 
nasal singsong where- 
in the rhythm, which 
the poet has chosen as 
the instrument best 
suited to bring forth 
the strength and beauty 
of his idea, dominates 
to the exclusion of all 
else; or a tense emo- 
tional rendering re- 
gardless of material or 
mood. 

Having exhorted the players to 
“speak the speech, trippingly on the 
tongue,” Hamlet goes on to give what 
is perhaps the best advice possible for 
the oral interpretation of poetry: “Let 
your own discretion be your tutor, suit 
the action to the word, the word to the 
action—” 

But discretion, if it is to be our 
tutor, must first be trained. We must 
learn to discover the poet’s reason for 
writing the poem; we must observe 
most carefully the poet’s mood. Only 
then can our voices be trusted to lead 
the listener aright. 

In investigating the poet’s reason 
for writing the poem—his theme, or 
the poem’s reason for being—a word 
or a line will sometimes give the key. 
In Wordsworth’s sonnet, “The world 
is too much with us,” it is the first line 
that gives the thesis of the poem. The 
poet continues with the idea of “get- 
ting and spending,” “laying waste our 
powers,” until we find ourselves “out 
of tune” for the eternal verities, con- 
cluding with his shout of magnificent 
impatience. If the reader neglects to 
hold his auditor’s attention with the 
key line, however, the whole idea is 


WALTER DE 





lost. Sometimes, on the other hand, the 
poet provides considerable prelude for 
his theme. Henley, in his incomparable 
“Margaritae Sorori,” tells of the late 
lark twittering from the quiet skies, 
and of the shining peace that falls on 
the old, gray city at evening, until 
The sun, 

Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with the sense of the triumphing 

night— 
Night with the train of stars 
And her great gift of sleep. 


But the whole reason for the poem’s 
being is lost unless the reader well 
considers the line which follows—‘“So 
be my passing.” Unless discretion has 
been trained to tutor 
the mind to see the im- 
portance of that per- 
sonal pronoun my, the 
reader fails to convey 
the theme to his lis- 
tener. Likewise, in 
Keat’s “Ode to a Gre- 
cian Urn,” reader af- 
ter reader ruins the 
stanza beginning: 
Heard melodies are 
sweet, but those un- 
heard 
Are sweeter, therefore, 
ye soft pipes, play 
on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more en- 
dear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of nc ‘sue. 


LA MARE 


because he will not pause to considei 
the significance of spirit and the gram- 
matical relation of ditties to the rest 
of the sentence. 

Browning’s “My Last Duchess” 
falls upon deaf ears, unless the reader 
gives the cue in the opening line— 
“There’s my last duchess, painted on 
the wall...” Emphasis on the word 
last prepares the sensitive listener for 
the sinister meaning of the whole poem. 

Having trained discretion to dis- 
cover the line and the word that give 
meaning to the poem, discretion must 
further be trained to observe the mood 
of the poem, if we would not as lief 
the town crier spoke the lines. More 
than any other form of expression, the 
lyric can convey joy, hate, gaiety, ex- 
altation, sorrow, scorn in all their in- 
tensity. The task of the reader is the 
delicate one of interpreting the mood 
correctly—the great danger being lest 
he “out-Herod Herod.” 

The mood of the poem is conveyed 
in many ways—imagery, diction, asso- 
nance, appropriate rhythm, melody— 
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all play their part. In the following 
poem, “Dirge,” Adelaide Crapsey ex- 
presses the poignancy of grief by the 
most simple, direct expression: 
Never the nightingale, 
O my dear, 
Never again the lark 
Thou will hear: 
Though dusk and the morning still 
Tap at thy window-sill, 
Though ever love call and call, 
Thou wilt not hear at all, 
My dear, my dear. 


Walter de la Mare creates the mys 
tery of moonlight by a repetition of 
the word “Silver”: 

Slowly, silently, now the moon 

Walks the night in her silver shoon; 

This way, and that, she peers, anc sees 

Silver fruit upon silver trees; 

One by one the casements catch 

Her beams beneath the silvery thatch; 

Couched in his kennel, i‘ke a log, 

With paws of silver slecrs the dog; 

From their shadowy cote the white breats 

peep 

Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep; 

A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 

With silver claws and a silver eye; 

And moveless fish in the water gleam, 

By silver reeds in a silver stream.? 


The mood of the poem, the thought 
of the poem caught—what of rhythm 
and meter? The chances are that the 
rhythm will carry itself. It will reveal 
itself as a fitting accompaniment to the 
words. If, however, discretion cannot 
be trained to avoid metrical emphasis 
and is inclined to “hit” the ends of 
lines giving undue importance to the 
rhyme, there is but one thing to do— 
transcribe the poem, before reading, 
into prose form. Note how any danger 
of spoiling John Oxenham’s “The Sac- 
rament of Fire” can be avoided by this 
device. 

Kneel always when you light a fire! 
Kneel reverently, and thankful be For 
God’s unfailing charity, And on the as- 
cending smoke inspire A little prayer, that 
shall upbear The incense of your thank- 
fulness For this sweet grace Of warmth 
and light! For here again is sacrifice For 
your delight.* 


I have purposely indicated the begin 
nings of the poetic lines by capitals. 
There are, of course, poets whose 
rhythm cannot be subordinated. The 
nonsense poems of Lewis Carroll; the 
surge and swing of Vachel Lindsey’s 
“Congo” and “The Santa Fe Trail”; 
Kipling’s Barrack Room Ballads; the 
gaieties of Gilbert and Sullivan; the 
poetry of Edgar Allan Poe; Sidney 
Lanier’s “Song of the Chattahoochee ; 
Alfred Noyes’s “The Barrel-Organ” 
—such as these must be read with duc 
reverence for their choral quality. 





1Reprinted from Verse, by Adelaide Crapsey, 
by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publishers. 

2Reprinted from Peacock Pie, by Walter de la 
Mare, by permission of Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. publishers. x 

8Reprinted from The Fiery Cross, by_John 
Oxenham, copyright, 1918, by Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 





4 LITERARY 
LEADS 


Writers Are Born, Not Made 


“Mrs. Penlust on the Damascus Road,” 
by Mary Ellen Chase, Atlantic Monthly, 
October. 


Miss Chase’s pen sketches two people in 
an interesting drama: herself, by turns the 
exasperated and contrite instructor, and 
Mrs. Penlust, her obtuse and patronizing 
pupil in a short story course, who lived 
only to write—and publish—a short story. 
Miss Chase was adamant: there could not 
be a worse story than Mrs. Penlust’s 
latest; Mrs. Penlust. was firm and kind: 
her teacher lacked judgment and the 
divine spark! She would return only when 
she had published “Bleeding Hearts.” Re- 
turn she did—but meet the lady and learn 
the circumstances for yourself. 


Suggestions for Study: 


When we finish reading this essay we know 
two people: Mrs. Penlust and Miss Chase, the 
author. How does Miss Chase reveal herself to 
you in her writing? Why “on the Damascus 
road?” Did Mrs. Penlust -” the story sense? 

ow is she a victim of modern advertising? 
5 bits of humor. Why do they appeai to 
you 


“Where There’s Smoke,” by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, Ladies’ Home Journal, October. 
“Where there’s smoke, there’s always 

fire” runs the adage. The villagers of Nau- 

tauk feel they were hasty in assuming the 
fire, but the reader, who stays behind with 

Cora and Grey after the villagers have 

departed and the smoke has cleared, sees 

the spark of a real fire. 

Suggestions for Study: 


Wilbur Daniel Steele is past master of the 
short story. Note how simple the plot is: the 
story seems to tell itself. List the details which 
build plot complication. Show how each makes 
for greater entanglement. What points make 
the story especially interesting? How does the 
author surprise the reader? How does he build 
character? 


“Playing Authors Around Boston,” by 

Sarah Comstock, Travel, September. 

A visit to and around Boston is bound, 
sooner or later, to turn into a game of 
“Authors.” Miss Comstock engagingly runs 
down all the haunts of the famous. Under 
her guidance, the game of “Authors” is 
good sport. 

Suggestions for Study: 

Make a literary map to accompany this article. 

If you can, add details Miss Comstock has not 


given. What literary or historic shrines does 
your own locality have? Write about them. 


Sleeping Beauty 

“Go, Lovely Rose,” by Thomas Burke, 

Holland’: Magazine, September. 

“Perhaps my experience is common; 
perhaps every man has known a Lovely 
Rose, and has clutched at her and has 
caught nothing more than a dull copy. 
The reason why every man is vaguely dis- 
satisfied with women may be because he 
is still, like me, unconsciously haunted by 
the memory of the pure morning grace of 
the first girl he loved—the sleeping beau- 
ty of fifteen.” Thomas Burke paints a 
picture of his Dark Rosaleen in the in- 
terlude between childhood and woman- 
hood. 


Suggestions for Study: 


Look up Edmund Waller’s poem, “Go, lovely 
Rose.” Why is it a fitting title for this story? 
What glim of the narrator’s personality does 
the tale afford? How does he show himself to 

a reader, a dreamer, and a poet? 


American English 
“England’s English—and America’s,” by 
Harry Morgan Ayres, Current History, 
September. 


Professor Ayres reassures those who 
have been alarmed by writers preaching 
the disintegration of the English language. 
Uniformity in English speech has through 
centuries made notable gains, declares 
Professor Ayres, and will in all probabil- 
ity continue to do so. He also considers 
the differences between American English 
and British English and comments on the 
forces which have effected these differ- 
ences. 


Suggestions for Study: 

What forces tend to bring about unification 
in usage? variation? What is Professor Ayre’s 
attitude toward changes in English usage and 
pronunciation? What are the words about which 
dispute centers, in England and in America? 
What are the arguments for and against Eng- 
lish usage? American usage? What does slang 
contribute to language? 


Open, Sesame 


“Books of My Boyhood,” by Calvin 
Coolidge, Cosmopolitan, October. 


Calvin Coolidge laid the foundation for 
his real education through the books he 
read as a boy. Books were not plentiful. 
History and biography predominated. Of 
the books at his command at the age of 
twelve, Calvin Coolidge found most in- 
terest in Men of Our Times by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe; a biography of Garfield, 
sold by subscription soon after his death; 
Livingstone, Lost and Found; and a vol- 
ume of poetry selections for school pro- 
grams. When he read the Orations of 
Cicero in his Latin course, young Coolidge 
began to realize the value of literature for 
its own sake. 


Suggestions for Study: 

Why did Calvin Coolidge read books? What 
did he gain from special books? What qualities 
of the boy Calvin and of the man does this 
article reveal? 

What books have you enjoyed? What books 
have you read that you would not want your 
classmates to miss reading? 


A Poem 


“Death of the Gods,” by John Gould 
Fletcher, Theatre Arts, September. 


The Emperor Julian, whose reign of 
two years (361-363 A.D.) was charac- 
terized by his return to pagan gods, died 
during one of his Persian — invasions. 
Jovian, or Jovianus, one of his generals, 
succeeded him. Jovian closed the pagan 
temples and issued an edict that “all 
worshippers of the false gods shall find 
death.” The poem tells of the crucifixion 
in Syria of the last Satyr—a follower of 
Pan—who, in a spirit of reverence, not 
desecration, brought’ his offerings to a 
Christian temple. The poem points out, in 
allegorical fashion, the unity of true re- 
ligious feeling of all creeds. 


Suggestions for Study: 

What picture of ancient life and civilization 
can you construct from the poem? To what ex- 
tent does it depend upon legend? Pick out one 
passage especially suitable for reading aloud. 


SCHOLASTIC 
OAK 


(Continued from page 8 ) 


the King’s chief executioner preparing to 
escort the Lord High Chancellor to the 
block. 

For what? It was clear, at breakfast in 
the kitchen, that grandmother knew all 
about it. Presently she drew Joel out into 
the back kitchen and, from the full cookie- 
jar, a huge crock, thrust upon him a great 
double handful of yesterday’s hermits. 
“There, Joel: you'll want to be going along 
with your grandfather, and I want you 
should take these.” And he had to find his 
coat, for pocket-room. 

The wood-road descended, becoming 
mossy and boulder-strewn, so that the 
farm-wagon tilted crazily. Soon Joel began 
to hear a whispering like distant wind. It 
turned rapidly into a subdued roar, and in 
another minute they were fording the bush- 
grown wasteway, where among cardinal- 
flowers, cat-o’nine-tails, and huge rocks 
the overflow of the pond made its own 
labyrinth of channels back into the main 
stream below. The water swirled round 
the hubs. Dolly stopped midway, knee-deep 
in enjoyment; grandfather let her stand. 
Then they pulled up a sharp rise into clear 
and level woodland. 

They drove across it now, toward a 
gleam of blue and sun-sparkle which Joel 
could make out through the fringe of 
forest. And suddenly he noticed a single 
straight oak standing twenty yards from 
the margin of the cleared space. Last win- 
ter’s cutting had gone around without 
touching it. Like trees that have grown in 
a company, but not too thickly, it went up 
straight and far without branching, and 
showed to the most casual glance the stal- 
wart nobility that trees conceal as long as 
they are crowded. 

“Hand me the ax, my boy,” he said. 
And then, as Joel did so, unwrapping it, 
“You better stand here, I guess.” He indi- 
cated a place to which his chips could not 
fly—redoubtable chips, edged almost like 
the ax-blade itself, and of a weight and 
speed to stun. 

The old man braced his feet apart, set- 
tled into his stance, and swung the ax—a 
free, leisurely, loose-jointed motion that 
had behind it the two hundred and ten 
pounds’ weight of a terrific bodily efficien- 
cy. The stroke pealed and echoed from 
that sap-filled butt and among the August 
foliage, but with a more muffled decisive- 
ness than if it had been winter, when trees 
were leafless and the wood brittle with 
cold; then an ax spoke out with an inflec- 
tion like the crack of a rifle. Joel watched, 
with fascinated eyes, the incision itself. 
Each massive chip that came out raised 
into slight relief the line of its cleavage, 
a precise demarcation of the blade on 
gleaming wood; and each next stroke 
erased this line and raised another farther 
in. Always, it seemed, there must be one 
of these welts left; there was no possible 
way: to smooth down the last of them. But 
Joel had no more than formulated this 
thought when the last of them vanished: 
his grandfather paused, and the boy sud- 
denly realized that the two planes of the 
incision had met in an angle exact and 
sharp, half-way through the great butt. 
His grandfather was not even breathing 

(Continued on page 39) 
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My ac ONE PEANER TA ANQTUcCDE 
AS ONE READER TO ANOTHER 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


"Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 


SHOULD begin this week’s review 
of new books with Handicrafts for 
Girls, by Edwin T. Hamilton, if 
only out of gratitude for its beau- 
tiful dedication to me. But the truth 
of the matter is, I don’t deserve that 
dedication: I nagged him impolitely 
and unmercifully to write that book. 
You see there was until this no book 
in print that could show girls of high 
school age what they can make out of 
materials not too costly and with such 
skill as young people are likely to 
have. The older books of this kind are 
quite outmoded. I knew Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s articles on handicrafts—they 
have appeared in many magazines—so 
well I knew he was the one to write 
this book, and I gave him no peace 
until he said he would. Now, as a re- 
ward for my nagging, he goes and 
dedicates the book to me. It has chap- 
ters on pottery, art metal, jewelry, 
favors, metalcraft, costumes, block 
printing, masks, leathercraft, batik, 
mosaic, hooked rugs, and many other 
ways of making really beautiful things, 
and you may be glad to know that 
some of the most beautiful of the 
many plates with which the book is 
illustrated show articles that won 
prizes in the Scholastic competitions 
and were reproduced in the Scholastic 
Student-Written Number. 


The Blue and the Gray 


All the time that has elapsed since 
the Civil War, we have had no really 
valuable novel for young readers 
whose scene and spirit are truly of 
this time—and now, as seems bound to 
happen in cases like this, we have two 
at once. The first is Gray Caps, by 
Rose B. Knox, a fine story that begins 
some years before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities and so gives a reader a splendid 
idea of what life was like on a happy, 
prosperous plantation; it has even 
glimpses of what life was like then to 
people not so happy or prosperous. 
Then the first gun is fired at Fort 
Sumter and the story sharpens and 
quickens until one is reading quite 
breathlessly. You follow the fortunes 
of the Confederacy, not so much in 
the field, for this you could get from 
a military history, but as Southern 
families in this section encountered the 
strains and shocks of the time. The 
young people who were scarce more 
than children in the opening chapters 
soon grow up under the stern forcing 
processes of war. Remember and For- 
get is by Julia Davis Adams, whose 


biography of Stonewall Jackson, late- 
ly published by the same firm, showed 
her knowledge and sympathy with the 
time. She treats it here in a genuine 
love-story, realizing that the Civil War 
was a time not only of conflict but of 
romance and that many romances blos- 
somed and many more were crushed. 


Wild and Woolly 


The Sign of the Buffalo Skull, by 
Peter O. Lamb, is the life story of a 
frontier scout in the days when Mis- 
souri was Far West. We all know 
Daniel Boone and Kit Carson; few of 
us in the East know Jim Bridger as 
we do the other two founders of the 
great scout tradition in American liter- 
ature and history. Mr. Lamb has w:th 
the greatest care gathered all the frag- 
ments remaining of the saga of Jim 
Bridger—of his life as a boy in the 
frontier settlement in Missouri, as a 
tenderfoot, trail-maker, mountain man 
in the Rockies, and as scout: a man 
whose single conceit was that “he 
hated to think that there was anything 
Indians could do at which he could 
not outdo them.” The story goes 
through the time of the Fetterman 
massacre in which not a man of this 
command lived to tell the tale of how 
the Sioux had decoyed them. 


Indians figure less ferociously in 
Ramona as everyone knows; this fam- 
ous novel was first published in 1884, 
and now, forty-eight years later, hav- 
ing sold over 400,000 copies—and that 
is the more remarkable as it has not 





MRS. BECKER MENTIONS: 


Handicrafts for Girls. by Edwin T. Ham- 
ilton ( areourt). $3.0 

Gray Cape, © y Rose B. ™ (Doubleday 
Doran 50. 

Remember a Porpst, by Julia Davis 
Adams (Dutton) 

hs +2 Sign of the Bufale’s Skull, by Peter 


Lamb (Stokes), $2. 
Ramona, by Helen — ‘Jackson (new 

illus. ed.) (Little), a 50. 

Dear Prue's ‘wry by J. J. O'Reilly 

(Macmillan), $2.0 
The Young Rete by Elsie Singmaster 

(Houghton), $1.75. 

The Vengeance o Fu Cheng, by Wini- 
fred Howard (Oxfard), $1.7 
The Glacier rt $e by Ss. *s, Smith 

(Higreourt), 3° 
Are You a asec? by Streeter and Hoehn 

(Stokes), $1.00, 

In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their names 
and | inclosing the retail price of the book 
listed here. e will see that you are sup- 
plied. 
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appeared in low-priced forms—it is 
being honored by a specially printed 
and illustrated edition with sixty-two 
pictures, and others splendid draw- 
ings, by Herbert Morton Stoops. 


Close-ups of Authors 


Now a book for the English depart- 
ment, one that will be happy reading 
and at the same time good reinforce- 
ment for your study of literature. Dear 
Prue’s Husband and Other People, by 
Joseph J. O'Reilly, is a volume of 
familiar essays — personal sketches, 
one might say—of writers of yester- 
day and today, mingled without keep- 
ing the classics too far from the con- 
temporaries. Thus the writer in the 
title—whom of course you recognize 
as Sir Richard Steele, your old friend 
of the English class—is immediately 
followed by a study of John Gals- 
worthy; then comes “Bossy: the Man 
Whe Made Johnson”; then Hilaire 
Belloc as biographer, next to a study 
of Charles and Mary Lamb, and so on. 
Several of the essays will be especially 
welcomed by Catholic schools, on ac- 
count of their subjects, but any school 
might enjoy all of them. 

The always welcome stories of home 
life of today are beginning to come in, 
in time for Book Week: The Young 
Ravenels, by Elsie Singmaster, is the 
amusing and exciting story of a stren- 
uous summer in the life of a spirited, 
self-reliant family of boys and girls. 


If you want adventure of the kind 
we used to say would make your hair 
stand straight up—lI notice that with 
all this glossy finish now put on hair — 
it hasn’t much chance to do that— 
there is The Vengeance of Fu Chang, 
by Winifred Howard. Another mys- 
tery story for boys, also in a foreign 
setting, is The Glacier Mystery, by S. 
S. Smith. This takes place in the 
Tyrolese Alps, where the son of an 
American geologist reaches a surpris- 
ing discovery in the heart of a glacier. 

Now to bring this report to a close, 
“Are You a Genius?” This is not, as 
you may have supposed, a personal 
question; it is the title of one of those 
amusing testbooks by which you find 
out how much you don’t know—and 
incidentally, how much less some of 
your friends do. This is a set of brisk 
and unusual questions and stunts 
which you are supposed to settle in 
order to discover your Intelligence 
Quotient: the book is by Robert Street- 
er and Robert Hoehn, and it is illus- 
trated by Soglow. 





A Primer On Gold Money 


By STUART CHASE 


OUR or five thousand years ago 

civilized countries gave up shells, 

cows, or straight barter, and set- 

tled down to gold, silver, and 
copper as their mediums of exchange. 
The Mycenaeans put gold in first 
place, as did Byzantium, but, general- 
ly speaking, silver reigned up to the 
beginning of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Then came bimetallism, with sil- 
ver and gold sharing the honors, and 
finally gold forged to the front. For 
the fifty years before the War it was 
king almost the world around—but 
fifty years is a short period in the 
total history of money. 

Generally speaking, gold has been 
too scarce to serve as a standard. A 
modern liner could carry in her hold 
all the gold dredged and mined in 
seven thousand years. The present 
world stock is a cube about thirty-six 
feet square, the size of a large, but 
not a very large, house. Freud tells us 
that gold satisfies subconscious de- 
sires; its glitter, its texture, its ruddy 
color have a profound appeal to hu- 
man beings. It has often gone over into 
the field of mysticism and been wor- 
shipped. The words “buried treasure” 
light a lamp in our imagination; they 
stir the blood. Gold is not only a yel- 














LOW TIDE 
Cartoon by Lombard Jones in Forum, expressing 
the tendency of the gold supply to. concentrate in 
France and the United States. 


Economics, New Style 


Stuart Chase is an economist who is also a 
human being. After Harvard and a rigorous 
apprenticeship at accounting and factory 
labor, he became director of the Labor Bu- 
reau, and in the past five years he has written 
as many best-selling non-fiction books, includ- 
ing “Your Money's Worth” and "Mexico." Old 
Scholasticites will remember his graphic arti- 
cles on “Men and Machines" in 1930. In 
everything he writes he has the rare faculty 
of making what used to be called “the dismal 
science” athrill with human interest. 

The accompanying article is reprinted from 
Mr. Chase's latest book, "A New Deal,” by 
courtesy of the author, of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers, and of Harper's Magazine, in 
which it originally appeared. 

In a later issue, following this fundamental 
discussion of the gold standard, another arti- 
cle by Mr. Chase will deal with the perplexing 
question of "Inflation and Deflation,” and their 
effects on people. 


low metal; it is, like the cross or the 
flag, a symbol. It cannot be handled, 
even by respectable gentlemen in frock 
coats and high hats, without prejudice 
and emotion. 

Before the War gold, especially in 
Europe, was frequently used as coin; 
it was employed widely in the arts; in 
a tin box it formed, in thousands of 
households, the hearthstone ikon. The 
War changed all this. Patriotic citi- 
zens gave up their little hoards, gold 
was largely withdrawn from circula- 
tion and the arts. Indeed it went 
back into the earth from whence it 
came; into the deep, dark, electrically 
guarded vaults of the Central Banks. 
No one sees gold any more; it has gone 
from sight, and become more than ever 
an abstraction. The Central Banks, 
with a gravity worthy of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, case it and pass it solemnly 
around from hand to hand. Lately even 
this stately exercise has been largely 
abandoned in favor of “ear-marking,” 
in which all parties agree that the 
Bank of France owns so much gold, 
safely below sea level, in a Federal 
Reserve dungeon in New York. 

As money, gold has now two major 
uses. It is employed to settle commer- 
cial balances between two nations. 
When the supply of goods and services 
furnished by one falls short of goods 
and services furnished by the other, 
gold normally makes up the difference. 
Second, it is used as the basis for the 











STUART CHASE 


From a drawing by Lewis Stone 


“gold standard” within a given nation. 
The state which is on the gold stand- 
ard guarantees that it will exchange 
gold at par for its paper money—at 
least for its gold-secured paper money. 
Any citizen with a hundred-dollar bill 
can go to the Treasury or to the banks 
and get so many grains of gold for it 
if he desires. To support the guaran- 
tee, the state and its banks keep on 
hand at least a certain percentage of 
the outstanding paper circulation in 
gold. As the legal ratio seldom exceeds 
forty per cent, it is obvious that if all 
holders of paper descended on the 
banking system at once the state would 
be out of luck. By the law of proba- 
bilities this does not happen, any more 
than all policy-holders die at once, 
their heirs demanding life insurance. 
Every now and again, however, pres- 
sure for gold becomes so great that 
reserves are threatened; and rather 
than allow them all to be drained away, 
the state “goes off the gold standard,” 
refusing to exchange metal for paper. 
This happened very generally during 
the War, and happened in England— 
followed by many other countries—in 
the fall of 1981. Today, the United 
States and France, alone of the great 
nations, cling to the gold standard. It 
promises to be a very uncomfortable 
embrace. When a'country falls off, in- 
flation ensues, industry is ‘stimulated, 

‘-* (Concluded 'on page 24) 
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A Personal Message 
to American Youth 


from 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT 


AM confident that the ultimate solution of the per- 
plexing problems of the day is in the hands of the 
youth of the land who have acquired the right 
spirit toward the ideals at the heart of the American 
people. The young men and young women of our coun- 
try form an invincible army against the forces which 
make for evil, the forces of greed and selfishness and 
crime, forces which always threaten the bodies and 
souls of men and women in the very governments under 
which they live. It is a fine thing that young people 
should be interested in the presidential campaign this 
year, for most of them will have a voice in the affairs 
of government in 1936 and all of them in 1940. These 
next few years will be crucial with respect to our poli- 
tical and economic situation. Young people may indeed 
well question and ask to be persuaded of the validity 
of every important movement and program of reform. 
The party which I have the great honor to lead in 
this presidential canvass makes a special appeal to the 
searching and liberal spirit of young people. It believes 
that the chief causes of the conditions that are troub- 
ling us today were the disastrous policies pursued by 
our government since the World War, the policies of 
economic isolation, the fostering of mergers of com- 
petitive businesses into monopolies, and encouraging 
an entirely indefensible expansion and contraction of 
credit for private profit at the expense of the public. 
Those who were responsible for these policies have in 
every real sense abandoned the ideals by which the war 
was won, and as stated in the Democratic platform, 
have thrown away the fruits of victory. They have 
ruined foreign trade; destroyed the values of com- 
modities and products; crippled the banking system; 
robbed millions of people of their life savings; created 
a vast army of unemployed; produced wide-spread 


poverty; and brought the government to a state of 
financial distress unprecedented in time of peace. 

I believe the only hope for improving present con- 
ditions, restoring employment, affording permanent re- 
lief to the people, and bringing the nation back to the 
proud position of domestic happiness and of financial, 
industrial, agricultural, and commercial leadership in 
the world, lies in a drastic change in governmental 
economic policies. 

I believe the Democratic Party is the instrumental- 
ity for that change. Finally, I believe that a party 
platform is a covenant with the people; and that the 
youth of the country will find in the Democratic plat- 
form a pledge of hope and fairness which I cannot ex- 
press better than in those words of Jefferson, “Equal 
rights to all; special privileges to none.” This is the 
epitome of my message to you. 


Fyoakle 





ROOSEVELT STRIKES FOR THE WEST 


S the campaign settles into its stride, 
it becomes more evident that the 
election will be hard-fought, with 

a thorough ventilation of the many serious 
issues that afflict the body politic in this 
year of crisis. It is essentially an economic 
struggle, as almost all governmental prob- 
lems are now at bottom—a struggle be- 
tween three great groups: the conserva- 
tives (Republicans), who are satisfied that 
that the present set-up is sound; the lib- 
erals (Democrats), who want some import- 


ant changes in the rules without abandon- 
ing the fundamental system; and the 
radicals (Socialists), who call for a com- 
plete remodeling of the social order on 
principles new to American life. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s “swing around the circle” 
began auspiciously with. the news that 
Maine had gone Democratit (see page 27). 
It undoubtedly encouraged the Democrats 
and frightened the. Republicans, It also 


_ stiffened . the Republican determination, 


and President Hoover issued a statement 


calling for redoubled efforts “that the 
people may fully understand the issues 
at stake.” There had been disagreement 
among the President’s advisers as to what 
part Mr. Hoover should take. Most Presi- 
dents in office have held it beneath their 
dignity to make an extensive campaign. It 
has finally been decided that the President 
will make three speeches, one at Des 
Moines, in the heart of the farm belt, an- 
other elsewhere in ‘the Middle West, and 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Trade-Destroying Tariffs 
Between Irade-Starved Peoples 


Ottawa—A Step Toward Warlike Rivalry or World Cooperation ? 


= SHE Economic Conference of the 
British Empire which closed at 
Ottawa, Canada, in August, raises 
questions of grave significance to 
the peoples of all modern nations. For 
a month the political administrators of 
Great Britain (Baldwin) and each of 
the so-called “Dominions” — Canada 
(Bennett), Australia (Bruce), New 
Zealand (Coates), South Africa (Ha- 
venga), the Irish Free State (Kelly), 
and India (Chatterjee) — bargained 
and temporized, demanded and com- 
promised, and eventually produced a 
new schedule of tariffs for the seven 
member countries of the British Em- 
pire. Although the seven parliaments 
must act upon them before they can 
become effective, the press announce- 
ments are convincing that the Empire 
countries have conceded one another 
more favorable trade arrangements 
than they grant to other countries. 

Note, for example, what Great 
Britain and Canada have conceded to 
each other. Great Britain will permit 
Canadian wheat to enter British mar- 
kets at 2 shillings less per unit than 
“foreign” wheat, copper four cents 
per pound less, lumber at (probably) 
10 per cent less, live cattle and cured 
meat to be permitted entrance at de- 
cidedly favored rates. Canada gives 
Great Britain as her part of the bar- 
gain: reductions of tariff on iron, steel, 
woolens and linens, porcelain, pottery, 
chinaware, and other commodities, and 
agrees to abolish the “protective” tar- 
iff so far as Empire countries are con- 
cerned. 

This single example of the bargain- 
ing that went on at Ottawa will 
illustrate the purpose and conduct of 
the Conference. Thus the countries of 
the British political Empire, compris- 
ing nearly one-fourth of the land and 
the people of the earth, have sketched 
in the outlines of a potential British 
economic Empire—a trade league 
which favors the farmers and mer- 
chants of British regions over those 
of other regions. 

What is its real significance in a 
trade-starved world? Is it a step to- 
ward a world economic empire in 
which all nations cooperate in the un- 
interrupted operation of necessary 
world trade? Or, will it merely pro- 
voke other “regional” groupings and 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


consequent trade rivalries, and thus 
hasten another world war? This is the 
issue that has been sharpened as a 
result of Ottawa, and will be still fur- 
ther focussed at the World Economic 
Conference which will convene in 
Europe during the next few months. 


Empire Pacts Affect Entire World 


Within twenty-four hours of the 
close of the Conference the press of 
the whole world reflected the concern 
which the new agreements had fos- 
tered. The new Franco-American trade 
agreement was speeded up. There was 
a sharp decline in the price of Argen- 
tine cattle. Chileans asserted that their 
“copper and nitrate markets are threat- 
ened on all sides,” and that Chile must 
take steps for a “mutually satisfactory 
agreement with England.” Danish 
farmers fear that their thriving bacon 
export trade with England will suffer. 
German newspapers carried such head- 
lines as “World Empire Behind Cus- 
toms Barriers,’ and reminded their 
people that German factories make 
and export to the Dominions iron prod- 
ucts, chemicals, machines, textiles, 
electrical appliances, and the like—the 
very articles for which British manu- 
facturers are now given preference. 


How Do They Affect American Trade? 


But the economic interests of the 
United States are touched more than 
those of any other foreign power. It 
is estimated that American exports are 
jeopardized by the new agreements to 
the extent of $300,000,000 a year. 
These new agreements affect nearly 
two-fifths of Uncle Sam’s annual for- 
eign sales, for in recent years one-fifth 
of our exports has gone to Great Bri- 
tain and another fifth to Canada. In 
1930, a year of world depression, 
American farmers and manufacturers 
sold to the peoples of the British Em- 
pire the huge quantity of $1,700,- 
000,000 worth of products. This gi- 
gantic foreign trade must inevitably 
be hampered by the new Empire pact. 

Especially are Americans concerned 
because of their trade with Canada, 
which has now become an independent 
manufacturing country competing with 
Great Britain, and buying most of 
its foreign imports from the United 
States. In 1930, for example, Canada 


imported $1,248,000,000 worth of 
goods, two-thirds of which — $847,- 
000,000 — came from the United 
States, and only one-seventh—$189,- 
000,000—came from Great Britain. In 
that year, of each of fifteen basic com- 
modities imported into Canada, the 
United States supplied more than 
ninety per cent of the materials and 
goods purchased. These included such 
fundamental things as: coal and coke, 
machinery, iron and steel products, 
electrical supplies, farm implements, 
raw cotton, fresh vegetables, refined 
sugar, automobiles and automobile 
parts, planks and boards, sulphur, alu- 
minum and bauxite. Thus we see that 
in geographic intimacy, and in mutual 
economic dependence, Canada is bound 
to the United States even more closely 
than to Great Britain. 

That the traditional bonds of “Em- 
pire” overbalance these ties is sug- 
gested by the results achieved at 
Ottawa. However, not until the trade 
developments of the next few years 
are available for study shall we be 
able to estimate whether “empire psy- 
chology”—loyalty to the Union Jack 
—will outweigh closer geographic ties 
and greater financial profits. 


Behind the Ottawa Agreement 


One fact should become increasingly 
clear to young Americans in these 
changing days; that is, that they are 
ferced to become well-informed stu- 
dents of world affairs, and to do so 
they must master the historical move- 
ments which have produced the diffi- 
cult current problems. Each of these 
problems has a history and the possi- 
ble tariff war is no exception. Behind 
it are long-time trends reaching back 
over several centuries as well as recent 
movements which date especially from 
the World War. 

For example, to see the Ottawa Con- 
ference in adequate perspective one 
would have to recall such long-time 
factors as: England's initiative in the 
early development of world trade, in 
the invention of power-driven ma- 
chines and their application to manu- 
facturing, and in the building of world 
markets in the Nineteenth Century; 
the migration of millions of British 
subjects to Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, and 
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other places; and the growth of fac- 
tories, both within the Empire and 
outside, which are now competing dis- 
astrously with the home factories in 
the United Kingdom. 

One must understand also the lack 
of central planning during the swift 
industrialization of the world through- 
out the Nineteenth Century and the 
early Twentieth Century, the lack of 
scientific experts in government to ad- 
vise concerning the control of produc- 
tion, prices, money and credit, and the 
like. One must see the trade of the 
past century, in short, marked by 
selfish competition of individual busi- 
nesses with little or no regard for the 
good of the masses of the people. The 
result is that today mechanized fac- 
tories can produce with fewer workers 
many times the goods that the world 
can consume; hence not less than 25,- 
000,000 workers are unemployed and 
confronting starvation. The danger to 
modern nations and the consequent 
necessity of national and world cen- 
tral control are*clear. 


To this long-time movement of eco- 
nomic and political affairs must be 
added the influence of significant re- 
cent political events, especially the 
swift erection of tariff barriers around 
the industrial nations under the lead 
of the United States Government since 
1919. The British Empire agreements 
are in part the result of the tendency 
of our own government to isolate itself 
from Europe since 1919. 

The World War radically changed 
the economic position of the United 
States from that of a minor debtor 
nation, subordinate to the United 
Kingdom in world trade in 1914, to 
that of the leading commercial rival 
of Britain in 1919. Immediately at the 
close of the war, a period of anti- 
foreign fear set in. The United States 
Senate passed laws drastically cutting 
down the number of immigrants per- 
mitted to enter the country ; it refused 
to ratify President Wilson’s agree- 
ments at the Peace Conference of 
1919, declining to join either the 
League of Nations or the World Court. 
In the wave of reaction the Republi- 
cans were returned to power in 1920, 
and in the last decade passed two new 
tariff laws, raising many duties on 
foreign raw materials and goods to the 
highest point in American history. 

Stimulated in large part by such 
action, the leading European countries 
followed suit. France, Germany, Italy 
passed high tariff laws, and even Eng- 
land, historically a “free trade” coun- 
try, turned to the protection of her 
industries, giving Canada and the 
other Dominions preference, however. 

Then came the great world economic 
depression, especially conspicuous af- 
ter the stock market crash in the 
United States in 1929. Fear of eco- 
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nomic breakdown spread over the en- 
tire earth. People stopped buying 
goods, stores stopped ordering, fac- 
tories slowed down and then closed, 
millions of hysterical persons with- 
drew their money from circulation, 
thousands of banks failed, and credit 
became difficult, almost impossible, to 
secure. The credit of nations also 
declined, and England in the lead, 
the chief European countries except 
France went off the gold standard. 
One international conference after 
another was called to alleviate wide- 
spread fears, to'establish confidence 
in the world’s economic stability, to 
improve industry and trade. Most of 
these, including the disarmament and 
other political conferences, did little 











Hesterman in the Ohio State Journal 
It's a beautiful idea—but... 


to remedy the situation. Then came the 
proposal for the Ottawa Conference 
for the rehabilitation of trade within 
the British Empire. 


World Rivalry or World Cooperation? 

One major question has been pre- 
cipitated into more vigorous public 
discussion by the events of the past 
summer, namely: Shall modern nations 
align themselves into rival regional 
and political trade leagues, or shall 
all of the sixty-odd nations cooperate 
in a single World Economic Empire? 
Already liberal opinion in England 
points out the danger to world peace 
in aligning three-quarters of the world 
against the one quarter—which is the 
British Empire, strong in itself though 
the latter may be. It points out the 
inconsistency in “protecting” the Brit- 
ish farmers and laborers against 
American, Russian, or Argentinian 
farmers and laborers and not against 
Canadian, Austrialian, or Indian far- 
mers and laborers, who are competing 
equally against the former. 

But even more fundamental is the 
cumulating revelation of the lack of 
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ability of the politicians of the world 
to solve these staggering economic 
problems. Steadily it grows clearer 
that government can go on success- 
fully in our interdependent world only 
on a scientific basis. Government must 
become a science—a profession of 
expert economists, of expert students 
of politics, of expert psychologists. 
Increasingly in modern nations, the 
times demand technical training in 
these fields for the men who operate 
governments. 

In the meantime, we approach the 
World Economic Conference under 
the leadership, not of scientific stu- 
dents of government, but of politicians 
—that is, Messrs. Hoover, Herriot, 
Baldwin, Von Papen, and other “pre- 
miers” of the world. Does the Ottawa 
Conference, led by similar “premiers,” 
promise agreements based on a frank 
confronting of the facts of the con- 
temporary economic world? 

Will these world discussions be 
based upon a sicentific study of such 
factors as competing factories; in- 
creasing mechanization of production 
in industry and agriculture; sharp 
differences in standards of living and 
hence in costs of production among 
competing countries; greater control 
by certain peoples than by others over 
basic foods, fuels, fibers, fertilizers, 
and metals; the lack of a stable uni- 
form currency among mutually de- 
pendent peoples; the present violent 
changes in credit arrangements; the 
wide-spread speculation in basic com- 
modities; the gross inequality in divi- 
sion of the national income in every 
country; and others of equal impor- 
tance? Will the delegates succeed in 
keeping the economic discussions free 
from the warping influence of political 
and personal bargaining? 

These are typical of the questions 
that should guide our thinking during 
the next few months as we approach 
the World Economic Conference. Let 
us make that conference the incentive 
to arouse teachers and students around 
the world to do constructive thinking 
about world affairs. Let us prepare 
our own agenda for such a conference. 
Let us stage this conference in minia- 
ture in tens of thousands of communi- 
ties and schools—in America, in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
in France, Germany, Russia, China, 
everywhere. Let us thereby contribute 
our mite to true cooperative thinking 
about world affairs and thereby hasten 
a little the coming of the day of scien- 
tific world government. 


COMING 


In the next issue— 
A Personal Me<sage to Young 
People by 


NORMAN THOMAS 

















SCHOLASTIC 


UP FROM SLAVERY 


The Rise of the Working Man from the Pyramids to the Machine Age 


1. Labor In Ancient Times 


O society can live without la- 
} bor. The fertility of the soil 
and the richness of the mines 
and the forests would all be 
unavailing without the hands and mus- 
cles of the farmer, the miner, and the 
lumberjack. Nor can capital be accu- 
mulated in the form of tools, buildings, 
live-stock, and machines unless some 
one, at some time, has worked hard to 
produce them. Sir William Petty, a 
wise Englishman of the Seventeenth 
Century, declared that “Labor is the 
father of wealth, as land is the mother” 
—a statement which has hardly been 
improved upon. The great masses of 
mankind have never been able to eat 
their bread save by the sweat of their 
brows. But if it were not for the rough 
and dirty manual labor of these toil- 
ing millions, the leisure classes which 
have arisen in various societies could 
never have come into being. Civiliza- 
tion is therefore based on labor and is 
perpetuated only by it. Peoples which 
have lost the taste for work, exalting 
idleness, have gone down in the strug- 
gle for existence, while those in which 
work has been honored have thrived. 
Probably any thoughtful person 
would agree that these statements are 
true. But because labor has commonly 
been poorly rewarded in comparison 
with those who have been able to climb 
into the seats of political power, or 
who have owned land, or have engaged 
in banking, commerce, or the profes- 
sions, men and women have a distinct 
tendency to avoid manual labor, if it 
is at all possible, and to seek their 
living in less arduous and more profit- 
able ways. With this has gone a ten- 
dency to look down upon those at the 
bottom of the social pyramid who do 
the hard, rough work, but upon whose 
shoulders the whole structure rests. 
There is probably less of this feeling 
in the United States than in the nations 
of western Europe and of Asia, because 
of the fact that we have had no feudal 
system whereby one class owned the 
land by inheritance and could make 
all others work for them as serfs or 
slaves. The American tradition has 
emphasized the value of hard work 
and of thrift for everybody. But among 
large sections of our so-called upper 
economic classes this faith has all too 
frequently been one to which merely 
lip-service is paid, while in men’s 
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hearts and lives, the manual workers 
are regarded and treated as inferior 
beings because of the sheer fact that 
they remain manual workers. This 
feeling is frequently even stronger 
among those children of the manual 
workers who are seeking personal suc- 
cess than among the children of the 
wealthy. Men “on the make,” as we 
call them, frequently despise the lad- 
der by which they have climbed and 
the soil from which they have sprung. 


Do We Despise Our Benefactors? 


Snobbery such as this is no more 
justified than the snobbery of the 
privileged. One of the first qualities 
which American high school students 
need to possess is a feeling of respect 
for, and of obligation to, those forgot- 
ten millions who make it possible for 
them to live comfortably, to study, and 
to enjoy opportunities for advance- 
ment and culture. If, as we sit down 
to breakfast, we should think of all 
the labor that has gone into the food 
we eat, the house or apartment in 
which we live, and the clothes we wear, 
we should have to offer up thanks to 
myriads of humble men and women 
who, unknown to us, have toiled in all 
parts of the earth tqamake these things 
possible. The farmers in the Dakotas 
raised the wheat for our bread; the 
cane-cutters of Louisiana and Cuba 
and the workers in the beet fields of 
Colorado produced our sugar; our 
bananas were grown in Central Amer- 
ica; the morning bacon was raised on 


the plains of Iowa and transformed for 
our enjoyment in the bloody packing- 
houses of Chicago; our milk comes 
from dairy farms relatively close by, 
as may also our green vegetables. The 
dishes from which we eat are molded 
and baked in Ohio or Pennsylvania, 
while the glasses are blown in New 
Jersey; the table on which the dishes 
rest and the chairs in which we sit 
come out of the forest of Washington 
or Carolina via Grand Rapids; our 
shirts come from the cotton fields of 
the South through the mills of New 
England or the Piedmont region; the 
wool in our dresses and trousers comes 
from the backs of sheep who browsed 
under the shadow of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and our shoes were made in the 
mill towns of Massachusetts or of the 
Ohio Valley. If we add to all this, the 
men who have dug in dark mine shafts 
the coal needed to transport these 
goods from their place of production 
to our doors, who have sweated beside 
roaring furnaces to make the steel for 
the rails over which these goods have 
moved, and for the automobiles which 
course through our streets, our depen- 
dence fans out even further. We are 
not only heirs of all the ages; we are 
the beneficiaries of the vast and for- 
gotten army of toil who have fed, 
clothed and sheltered us. 

There is a second and perhaps more 
personal reason why we should inter- 
est ourselves in the struggles of the 
working class. This is because it will 
enlarge our own personalities and 
make us more cultured and humane 
individuals. True culture springs fun- 
damentally from a keen interest in life 
and in men. It does not take the de- 
velopment of civilization for granted, 
but studies all phases of it with a pas- 
sionate, though discriminating, intelli- 
gence. In this quest, the great spirits 
who have built up the literature of the 
race from Homer to Sinclair Lewis can 
give us keen and enduring satisfaction; 
so also can such artists as Michelangelo 
and Rembrandt, and musicians like Bee- 
thoven (from whose great symphonies 
a mighty tenderness and a sad strength 
breathe), Bach, and Wagner. But so 
also can the history of toil and of the 
laboring classes. To know something 
about how the workers lived, thought, 
suffered, and aspired in Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, in medieval towns and coun- 
trysides, in modern factories and farms 
is certainly as truly cultural as is a 
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knowledge of English literature, and 
far more so than a mere record of the 
Roman emperors, the English kings, 
or even of the American presidents. 


Serfdom Under the Pharaohs 


The curtain of written history rises 
in the civilization of the regions wa- 
tered by the Nile in Egypt and by 
the Tigris and Euphrates in Mesopo- 
tamia. Since agriculture was depend- 
dent upon water, and water upon 
irrigation, those who could control the 
rivers were able to control the land 
and the population. This control easily 
fell into the hands of dominant per- 
sonalities who not only made them- 
selves the political, but also the eco- 
nomic rulers of the state. To add to 
their power, the myth was inculcated, 
as in Japan, that they were the chil- 
dren of the gods and had this divine 
authority as well. The mass of the 
people came therefore to be complete- 
ly under the domination of the king 
and of his officials, courtiers, and 
priests. Except in Babylonia, they did 
not own the land, which instead be- 
longed to the king. The latter might 
do as he pleased, not only with their 
food and their labor, but with their 
lives as well. The whole course of 
agriculture was dictated by the officials 
of the king, who determined which 
fields should be planted and which 
should be allowed to lie fallow. They 
even prescribed the types of seed to 
be used, who the sowers should be, and 
the share which the farmer should 
turn over to the king. They had the 
power to conscript labor both for the 
army and for the huge public build- 
ings which glorified the age, some 
remains of which exist in the Great 
Pyramids of Egypt and in the buried 
cities of Asia Minor. This almost com- 
plete subordination of the workers to 
the king and his ownership of all 
property, gave to the ruling hierarchies 
enormous power and wealth. 


Labor in Greek "Democracies" 

As Greek life developed in the is- 
lands of the Aegean, and the small 
city-state came into being, we find two 
types of economic societies. The first 
was one in which the land was owned 
and cultivated in the main by freemen. 
It had thus a rough approach to equal- 
ity, with the king merely the first 
among equals. Such was the character 
of Athens and of Thebes and of the 
countryside which surrounded those 
two cities. The second type was one 
of serfdom, where the land was owned 
by the conquerors who surged down 
from the north, but was farmed by the 
conquered. Such was the system prac- 
ticed in Sparta, on the island of Crete, 
and in Thessaly. In both, each house- 
hold was self-sufficient, raising its own 
food and making its own food and 
equipment. Commerce was therefore 
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limited. The patriarchal family, in 
which all the sons, together with their 
wives and children, lived with and 
under the control of their father, was 
the most exclusive type of economic 
unit. Attached to these families would 
be some slaves captured in battle 
whose lives had been spared in return 
for service, and occasionally —those 
most disconsolate of beings,.drifting 
men who had lost, or had been expelled 
from, their kin. As the wealth and pro- 
ductivity of these small city-states 
increased, supplementary occupations 
grew up, commerce thrived, and vine- 
yards and olive orchards grew much 
larger. Slaves or tenants were needed 
to cultivate these. 

The same forces wefe operating 
within the cities. Men of wealth 
bought slaves as servants, and the 
independent craftsmen found their 
position menaced. But slavery in 
Athens, except in the silver mines, 
was never so fully developed as is 
sometimes assumed. Alfred Zimmern 
estimates that only 55,000 out of the 
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120,000 adult males in Athica in 431 
B.C. were slaves, and 20,000 of these 
worked in the silver mines. This was 
not because of any feeling against 
slavery, for the Athenians accepted it 
as natural, and Aristotle justified it on 
the ground that “the lower sort of 
mankind are by nature slaves and it 
is better for them, as for all inferiors, 
that they should be under the rule of 
the master.” It was due simply to the 
fact that Athenian agriculture and 
handicrafts were on such a small scale 
that large numbers of slaves could not 
commonly be worked in gangs, which 
is about the only method in which slave 
labor can be very efficient. 

In Sparta, however, which was a 
tightly regimented state, the dispro- 
portion between the citizens and serfs 
was far greater. Even before the out- 
break of the Pelopponesian wars, there 
were six or seven disenfranchised 
“dwellers-around” and about seven- 
teen “helots” to every citizen. These 
helots had no rights and were-the ab- 
solute-property of the Spartan citizens. 
They had to toil for their masters and 
to provide them with all the necessities 
of life. They might be killed by the 
secret police and, during one of the 
crises of the Pelopponesian Wars, Thu- 
cydides informs us that two thousand 
helots disappeared in this fashion. 

Greek civilization committed suicide 
because it could not keep peace be- 
tween the hostile city-states, and it 
went down under this incessant inter- 
city warfare. It was weakened also by 
the struggles within the states between 
the “haves” and the “havenots.” One 
faction would acquire power and seize 
the property of its opponents, who 

(Continued on next page ) 





Woodcut by Robert McCloskey, Hamilton High School, Hamilton, Ohio 
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Up From Slavery 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


in turn would plot to win control and 
not only take their property back but that 
of their enemies, too. The Greeks, weak in 
numbers as compared to the races to the 
north and east, could not solve the problem 
of militarism or the class-struggle, and 
inevitably had to give way to a stronger 
civilization. 


Rome Tries Its Hand 


That civilization was, of course, Rome. 
Rome had started as a nation of agricul- 
turists who were mere or less equal in 
position. Large estates, or latifundia, did 
grow up, in time, for the cultivation of 
wine and olives, and slaves and tenants 
were employed upon them. These large 
land-holders laid the basis for the Roman 
aristocracy in whose hands, through the 
senate, lay the direction of public policy 
in the middle days of the Republic. The 
attempted reforms of the Gracchi and the 
civil wars which followed them aimed to 
break up those large estates and to re- 
introduce a peasant democracy. These 
movements were crushed and the aristoc- 
racy remained in control. Roman imperi- 
alism, at first unconsciously and later 
consciously, extended the control of Rome 
over the Mediterranean basin, and the 
tribute of the East poured in. This in- 
creased the wealth of the wealthy classes, 
who used the colonies as a means of filling 
their pockets and built up a strong stand- 
ing army which finally overran the Repub- 
lic and became the main support of the 
Empire. The income from the East fell 
into the hands of the soldiers, the emperors, 
and their favorites. Luxury and waste on 
the grand scale became the daily life of the 
large estates. Slaves were used on the 
farms, as servants, and even in urban in- 
dustry. Manufacturing, however, was car- 
ried on in small shops where the craftsman 
sold what he produced, and only in the 
manufacture of pottery, glass, lamps, and 
bricks did the factory system come in. The 
fact that most of the heavy labor in indus- 
try as well as in agriculture was carried 
on by slaves is probably the reason why 
there was no labor movement as such, and 
no strikes. The revolt of the gladiators 
under Spartacus, in the time of the Re- 
public, had been put down with such terror 
that the slaves as a class scarcely dared 
lift their heads again. 


Rome in turn disintegrated and fell be- 
fore the attacks of the barbarians from 
the north. The great masses of the people 
did not sufficiently share in the prosperity 
of the Empire to go to any great pains to 
defend it. Then, too, Oriental and Roman 
civilization held manual labor in contempt, 
and since slaves were cheap, did not apply 
any real inventive talent to the productive 
processes of industry or agriculture. The 
lack of progress in invention and of ma- 
chinery perpetuated slavery, for, as Aris- 
totle remarked, “ifythe plectrum would 
touch the lyre, or the\shuttle move without 
a hand to guide it, chief workmen would 
not need apprentices, or masters, slaves.” 
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A Primer on Gold Money 
(Concluded from page 18) 


operating costs decline. The United States 
and France, with their prices yoked to 
gold, must suffer a severe penalty in their 
export trade. “On them,” says Keynes, “will 
fall the curse of Midas.” 

For countries on the standard, the 
amount of gold on hand establishes the 
reserve. The reserve establishes the upper 
limit of paper money in circulation; both 
tend to limit the upper limit of bank credit 
and money in the form of checks. The lat- 
ter is not rigid; for bank credit can shift 
up and down in large volume on the same 
gold apex, but it cannot expand indefinite- 
ly. If the gold supply remains constant, it 
follows that the total money supply is lim- 
ited. Purchasing power can go so far and 
no farther. This may be satisfactory if 
production remains constant. But if clever 
machines are pushing production upward, 
sooner or later there is bound to be a jam 
—unless more gold can be poured into the 
apex. The Nineteenth Century avoided 
major jams by finding new gold fields. The 
Twentieth Century has not been so for- 
tunate. A shortage of gold in relation to 
the capacity for production is one of the 
causes of our troubles today. 

In this impasse many are calling for bi- 
metallism, the addition of silver to gold as 
legal reserve for paper money. This means 
establishing a fixed relationship between 
the value of a grain of gold and that of a 
grain of silver (hark to the echoes of 16 
to 1!), an arbitrary and reasonably dan- 
gerous thing to do. Silver production can 
be vastly increased under the pressure of 
demand; all sorts of complications may 
ensue. Others are calling, and with more 
intelligence, in my opinion, for what they 
term a “managed currency,” which means 
the end of the metal standard as such, and 
the deliberate control of the money supply 
in line with the volume of production, in- 
vention, and the requirements of purchas- 
ing power. 

With gold governing the money supply 
and no new gold fields, with nations falling 
off and climbing on the gold standard with 
bewildering rapidity, with gold out of sight 
in the vaults of the Central Banks and be- 
coming more symbolic and mysterious, with 
deliberate inflation and devaluation on a 
huge scale, small wonder that the last fif- 
teen years have shaken the monetary sta- 
bilities of the Nineteenth Century to their 
foundations. We are almost ready to go 
back to barter: indeed the sovereign states 
of America and Brazil not long ago swap- 
ped surplus wheat for surplus coffee with- 
out benefit of cash. 
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GANDHI'S HUNGER STRIKE STIRS INDIA 


OTHER INDIA is again 
seething with discontent, 
stirred by the determina- 
tion of her most influen- 

tial figure, Mahatma Gandhi, to starve 
himself to death for a cause. Gandhi, 
63 years old and weighing only 84 
pounds, has moved millions of Hindus 
to feats of heroism in opposing the 
British Empire by non-violent means. 
Last year he spent three months in 
London at the Round Table Confer- 
ence. It failed, less because of the 
unwillingness of the British to make 
great concessions to a modified domin- 
ion of India, than because the Indians 
themselves, split between the Hindus, 
Moslems, Sikhs, and other minorities, 
could not agree upon a plan for elect- 
ing their representatives in the pro- 
posed legislative bodies. Gandhi went 
back to India sullen and cautious. The 
new Governor General, Lord Willing- 
don, put into effect drastic repressive 
degrees against the nationalists. 
Gandhi was again thrown into prison, 
along with 30,000 other members of 
the “All-India National Congress.” 

Prime Minister MacDonald refused 
to give up the fight for a new Indian 
government. In August he announced 
a bill embodying a settlement of the 
Indian electoral question. No faction 
got everything it asked for, and the 
Government did not expect the In- 
dians to like it. But to Anglo-Saxon 
observers it looked fair. If at any 
time before the bill becomes law, all 
the Indian communities agree upon a 
substitute scheme, Mr. MacDonald 
would be glad to accept it. 

The new plan applies only to the 
nine provinces of British 
India, and not to the In- 
dian native principalities. 
The total number of seats 
in the provincial legisla- 
tures, about 1500, would be 
divided to give the Hindus 
(who constitute about 67 
per cent of the population) 
705 seats; the Moslems 
(about 22 per cent of pop- 
ulation), 489 seats; the de- 
pressed classes or “Un- 
touchables” 71 seats; and 
minor representations to 
labor, the Sikhs, women, 
Christians, and Europeans. 

The problem of the Un- 
touchables was thrown into 
high relief by Gandhi's lat- 
est maneuver. The Un- 
touchables, Sudras, or “out- 





casts” —60,000,000 of them—rank be- 
low the four higher castes at the head 
of which stand the sacred Brahmins. 
They are India’s scavengers, consid- 
ered unclean by the respectables. They 
are the poorest of the poor. They are 
not allowed to use the same wells, to 
attend the same schools, or to enter the 
temples. The atrocious treatment of 
them has become a scandal which all 
humanitarians including Gandhi have 
condemned. Yet they have produced 
some valued leaders of their own, nota- 
bly Dr. B. M. Ambedkar, a graduate 
of Golumbia University, who attended 
the Round Table Conference. 
MacDonald’s idea was that the Un- 
touchables should be guaranteed rep- 
resentation in the legislatures by hav- 
ing separate representatives of their 





own in most of the provinces, voted 
on at separate polling places in dis- 
tricts where they were numerous. In 
addition they were to be allowed a 
second vote along with the upper 
castes. Gandhi, however, considers 
this only a scheme toe perpetuate the 
caste division for all time. He wants 
no artificial distinctions and feels so 
strongly about it that he was willing 
to go on a hunger strike “unto death.” 
The British, unwilling to have his mar- 
tyrdom ascribed to their treatment, 
announced he would be released from 
jail at Joona, but Gandhi refused. The 
Untouchables themselves are not at all 
united on his side. Dr. Ambedkar and 
many others prefer the separate elec- 
torates and consider Gandhi's hunger 
strike a theatrical stunt. As we go to 
press a compromise has been effected 
and Gandhi has discontinued his fast. 


Japan Signs Manchukuo 
Treaty 


N the face of world opinion that 
her conduct in Manchuria is’ mere- 
ly a polite name for annexation, 
Japan formally signed on Septem- 
ber 15 a treaty with her puppet state 
of Manchukuo, consisting of the four 
northeastern provinces of China. The 
pact recognized Manchukuo as an in- 
dependent state of its own free will, 
confirms all treaty rights or private 
agreements ever made before in 
Japan’s favor, and permits the main- 
tenance of Japanese troops there. 
The signing of this treaty was 
Japan’s notice to the powers that she 
intends to keep her big bite of the 
mainland, no matter what they think 
about it. Henry Pu-Yi, regent of Man- 
chukuo, and his foreign 
minister, have asked for 
world-wide recognition. So 
far no nation has granted it, 
but Soviet Russia is about 
to do so—a move which 
lessens the danger of war 
between Russia and Japan. 
As to Europe, there are 
strong pro-Japanese par- 
ties in Great Britain and 
France. The United States, 
having adopted Secretary 
Stimson’s policy of non- 
recognition of territorial 
changes resulting from vio- 
lations of the Kellogg Pact, 
must keep the other pow- 
ers in sympathy or risk iso- 
lation and conflict with 
Japan. 
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Junkers Dissolve Reichstag 
HE kaleidoscope that is Germany 
whirled so fast last month that few 
could tell exactly what was happen- 

ing. The Junker Cabinet of Chancellor 

Franz von Papen moved with ruthless de- 

termination to stay in power. Its dictator- 

ship is hated by nine Germans out of 
every ten, yet by the slender support of 
the “Old Man” (President von Hinden- 
burg), the Reichswehr (official army), and 

a handful of nationalist nobility, it man- 

ages to hold in check forces that would 

tear it to pieces. 

The newly elected Reichstag, in which 
Hitler’s National Socialists occupy a full 
third of the seats, met and organized after 
listening to Frau Clara Zetkin, 75-year-old 

. leader of the Ger- 
man Communists, 
with all her old- 
time revolutionary 
fire, open_ the 

Reichstag as senior 

member. A Nazi, 

Hermann Goering, 

was elected presi- 

dent of the body. 

The Reichstag was 

in the midst of 

voting on a motion 
of no confidence in 
the government, 
which would have carried by the over- 
whelming vote of 513 to 32, when Von 

Papen rushed to the rostrum and hurled 

in the Speaker’s face a decree of dissolu- 

tion signed by President von Hindenburg. 

Wild scenes, fist fights, and law suits en- 

sued, but the Reichstag made no further 

effort to meet, and Von Papen’s bold ac- 
tion was found to be within his constitu- 
tional rights. 

Though no party wants to, a new election 
(the fifth in eight months) has been called 
for November 6. The Hitlerites fear they 
will lose ground. The government has so 
antagonized Hitler that a coalition between 
them is now most unlikely. 

Meanwhile Von Papen plows ahead with 
his program of economic and political re- 
form. Under it the government will refund 
taxes amounting to about $400,000,000. 


Germany Asks Right to 


Rearm 
Te: World Disarmament Conference 





FRAU ZETKIN 


at Geneva recessed Jast summer after 
five months of deadlock, with an elec- 
trifying proposal by President Hoover to 
cut the standing armies of Europe by one- 
third, and scrap a million tons of naval 
vessels, saving the world, he believes, 15 
billion dollars in the next ten years. 
When the conference “bureau” reassem- 
bled in September, it was confronted with 
an ultimatum by Baron Konstantin von 
Neurath, Foreign Minister of Germany. It 
demanded that the nations give Germany 
the right to arm equally with themselves, 
or else the Reich would withdraw com- 
pletely from the disarmament conference. 
France and Britain agreed to act together. 
Each sent a reply which in similar terms 
told Germany the Treaty of Versailles 
must stay in force, that arms equality was 
to be obtained by negotiation and not by 
‘luster. The United States, consulted, ex- 











pressed opposition to the rearming of 
Germany but urged the Reich to stay in 
the Arms Conference. All the Allies 
privately admit a good deal of justice in 
the German claim. Circumstances may 
force them toward some such proposal as 
President Hoover’s, which would give 
Germany the equality she demands without 
precipitating an armament race. 

But France is suspicious of Germany. 
Germany is now starting physical training 
camps for boys. Air and munitions plants 
are said to be ready for quick conversion 
to a war footing. The Reich has already 
built two powerful cruisers (“pocket-bat- 
tleships”) of 9,000 tons, and has just laid 
down a third, which, while avoiding the 
class of capital ships forbidden Germany 
under the treaty, are so heavily armed, 
fast, and mechanically ingenious as to out- 
class in fighting power most ships of the 
major powers. 
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TAKING OATH OF OFFICE. 


Mexico Changes Presidents 


EXICO, though operating under 
a constitution, is still a revo- 
lutionary country in which the 


habits of centuries of one-man rule are 
not easily eradicated. Since the revolution 
of 1917, despite many assassinations and 
attempted uprisings, one group has stead- 
ily maintained itself in power. The hand 
of an assassin struck down Alvaro Obre- 
gon in 1928, and since then Plutarcho Elias 
Calles has been the strong man of Mexico, 
who makes and unmakes presidents. Three 
men have succeeded him, Emilio Portes 
Gil, Pascual Ortiz Rubio, and now Abel- 
ardo Rodriguez. All of them were and are 
puppets of Calles, though the forms of 
election have been strictly maintained. 
They are the agents of the “National Rev- 
olutionary” party, the one effective politi- 
cal unit. 


Ortiz Rubio, an engineer, who served 
since early in 1930 had a hard time in 
office. A pistol shot broke his jaw on 
inauguration day. Ill much of the time, 
he had grappled vainly with economic 
troubles. Last month he decided to resign, 
went to Hot Springs, and will live hence- 
forth in the United States. There were 
hints that he had disagreed with Calles. At 
any rate, a change was inevitable. 


The candidate of Calles was General 
Rodriguez. A military man all his life, he 
has nevertheless been characterized as a 
civilian at heart, eager to maintain peace- 
ful institutions. Only 41 years old, he has 
been governor of Lower California, where 
he made an excellent record. Later he 
served in various cabinet posts, finally as 
Minister of War. He is believed to be 
favorable to American business interests. 
He was elected by the Congress from four 
candidates proposed by the National Revo- 
lutionary party, and will serve out the un- 
expired term of Rubio, when a regular 
election will be held. 
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Legion Forces Bonus Issue 


H= American Legion at its annual 
convention in Portland, Oregon, threw 
down the gauntlet to the rest of the 
nation when it voted, 1167 to 109, for im- 
mediate cash payment of the veterans’ 
bonus. The bonus consists of the “adjusted 
compensation certificates” voted by Con- 
gress in 1924, to be paid in 1945 by a sink- 
ing fund made up of small annual deposits. 
Two years ago Congress voted to loan 
half the face value of these certificates to 
veterans at interest. Now the Legion wants 


THE PROMISES THAT STARTED IT ALL 
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Rollin Kirby in the New York World Telegram. 


the entire sum made an outright gift 13 
years before it matures. The compound 
interest which would thus have to come 
out of the taxpayers’ pocket at once 
amounts to about $2,300,000,000. President 
Hoover and all responsible statesmen agree 
that such a payment now would seriously 
disrupt the credit of the nation. The 
President, whose personal appearance be- 
fore the Legion last ‘year forestalled a 
bonus vote then, issued another appeal as 
the Legion convened. It was his duty, he 
said, to protect the other 21,000,000 fami- 
lies of the nation against the demands of 
the 4,000,000 vet- 
erans and their 


Maine—And Others 


For some reason known only to “down- 
east” Yankees, Maine holds its state elec- 
tions in September. This has given rise 
for generations to the idea that the Maine 
election is a “barometer” of the national 
trend in November:. Usually safely Re- 
publican, any whittling down of the Re- 
publican majority has béen considered 
telltale, although a Columbia professor 
has proved by statistics that the Maine 
election is no reliable index of national 
results. So when for the first time in 
twenty years Maine elected a Democratic 
Governor last month by 2,500 votes, there 
came a chorus of alibis from the Republi- 
cans and a yelp of joy from the Demo- 
crats. The victor is Louis J. Brann, mayor 
of Lewiston, and he carried with him to 
triumph two out of three of the Demo- 
cratic candidates for Congress. Local 
issues probably played a predominant part. 
The Democrats were all wet, the Republi- 
cans all dry. Nevertheless, the result seemed 
to reflect a widespread dissatisfaction with 
Republican administration. 

A score of other states held primary 
elections last month, which as yet indicate 
no major upsets in the next Congress, al- 
though the chances of the Democrats to 
control both houses are the brightest they 
have been in years. In California, the 
Democrats nominated William McAdoo, 
backer of Roosevelt and Garner, and 
backee of William Randolph Hearst. The 
Republicans turned out conservative Sena- 
tor Samuel Shortridge in favor of 34-year- 
old Tallant Tubbs, wealthy wet. 

Texas, tired of Gove:mor: Ross Sterling, 
came back by a nar.cw. margin to the fold 
of Fergusonism. Mrs. Miriam (“Ma”) Fer- 
guson, with her famous husband Jim as 
the power behind the throne, will be the 
next Governor unless an earthquake wipes 
out Texas. 

Wisconsin, in an apparent revelt against 
progressivism and the first defeat for the 
LaFollette dynasty in thirty years, dis- 
carded young Governor Phil LaFollette in 
favor of the wealthy bathtub manufac- 
turer, Walter J. Kohler, for the Republi- 
can nomination, while Senator John J. 
Blaine, LaFollette adherent, was. defeated 
by John B. Chap- 
ple, conservative 





families. ' 

The bonus issue 
promises to become 
a major political 
issue. In an article 
in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Al- 
fred E. Smith 
called for plain 
speaking on it—a 
direct challenge to 
the Democratic 
nominee, Governor 
Roosevelt. The lat- 
ter has not yet 
spoken frankly on 
the issue, but is ex- 
pected to call for 
a payment to un- 
employed veterans, 
as part of @ gen- 
eral program of 








newspaper editor. 
Representative 
Charles R. Crisp of 
Georgia, acting 
chairman of the 
House Ways and 
Means Committee 
was defeated for 
Democratic Sena- 
torial nomination 
by Richard B. Rus- 
sell, Jr., Georgia’s 
84-year-old Gover- 
nor. In South Car- 
olina, Senator Elli- 
son Bs Smith, in- 
cumbent, choked off 
the “come-back” of 
the picturesque 
Cole Blease.,,Stna- 
tor E.S. Broussard 
of Louisiana was 
defeated by Huey 











relief. 


Hungerford in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


Long. 








FORMER MAYOR WALKER 


New York Gets a Real Mayor 


== HE budget of the city of New York 

is the largest of any governmental 

unit in America with the exception 
of the Federal Government itself, spend- 
ing over $700,000,000 a year. For five years 
New Yorkers had been accustomed to the 
smart gaiety, wise-cracking, and wasteful 
spending of Mayor “Jimmy” Walker, the 
darling of Tammany Hall. But when 
Walker, on trial for his political head be- 
fore Governor Roosevelt as an outgrowth 
of the persistent investigations of Judge 
Samuel Seabury, discovered that the courts 
upheld Roosevelt’s power of removal, he 
resigned. 


His successor is Joseph V. McKee, for- 
mer President of the Board of Alderman. 
In three vigorous weeks in office, Mayor 
McKee has demonstrated that there is at 
least one man who believes the city should 
be run in the public interest. New York 
was fast sliding down the hill of bank- 
ruptcy that has engulfed Chicago. Its 
credit was gone and McKee set out to cut 
$100,000,000 from the budget. His first act 
was to slash his own salary from $40,000 
to $25,000, and to cut other department 
heads to $12,000. Further reductions in the 
lower ranks are planned, but no one get- 
ting less than $2,000 will be cut. He broke 
up a ten year printing monopoly by giving 
a ballot contract to the lowest bidder, and 
started a systematic census of the unem- 
ployed. 





MAYOR JOSEPH V. McKEE 





Haiti Rejects American 
Treaty 


== HE Negro Republic of Haiti, which 
T occupied the western half of the island 

of that name in the West Indies, has 
often been pointed to as a “horrible exam- 
ple” of imperialistic policies exercised by 
the United States among its weaker neigh- 
bors to the south. In 1915 U. S. Marines 
went to Haiti to put down disorder and 
have stayed there ever since under a treaty 
negotiated by the Wilson Administration, 
due to expire in 1936. Two years ago out- 
breaks of rioting inspired by anti-Ameri- 
can feeling, led to the sending of a com- 
mission by President Hoover headed by 
Cameron Forbes. Its report recommend- 
ed gradual withdrawal of U. S. super- 
vis" on. 

A new treaty was recently drawn up 
between the two governments to supplant 
-he treaty of 1915. It provided for with- 
drawal of the Marines in gradual detach- 
ments not iater than December 31, 1934, 
some two years ahead of the former treaty. 
Meanwhile, the Haitian Garde, or standing 
army, is to be strengthened and its Ameri- 
can officers replaced by Haitians, through 
a national training school. The American 
Receiver General of Customs is to be re- 
placed by a “fiscal representative” nomi- 
nated by President Hoover. This official’s 
job is to see that a loan of $14,000,000 
underwritten by the National City Bank 
of New York is regularly paid off out of 
customs receipts and that the Haitian 
Government lives within its means. In 
letters attached to the treaty, however, 
exceptions are recognized under which not 
only the fiscal representative but the 
American military officers may stay in 
Haiti unt‘l the expiration of the loan in 
1952. 


When th. treaty was submitted to Hai- 
tian Assembly, it unanimously rejected it. 
Although on its face the pact promised 
au carly end of the American regime, the 
Haitians feel that it leaves loopholes 
which may fasten U. S. control even more 
firmly on the island. What the U. S. Gov- 
ernment will do about it has not yet been 
revealed, but it will have to reckon with 
a growing spirit of independence. Presi- 
dent Stenio Vincent and his cabinet may 
be willing to accept dictation from Wash- 
ington, but the people and their represen- 
tatives want more than a camouflaged 
home rule. 


The Famous Dead 
+ Rownarp Ross, who in 1898 discov- 


ered the life cycle of the malarial 

parasite in the Ano- 

pheles mosquito enabl- 
ing man to wage the first suc- 
cessful fight against that 
scourge of millions, died in 
near-poverty in London last 
month. In celebration of his 
first important malarial dis- 
covery, he wrote the verse 
which includes the stanza, 

I know that this little thing 
A million men will save— 
O Death, where is thy sting? 

Thy victory, O Grave? 


7 * * 


Sm Gripert Parker, Cana- 
dian-born Englishman, roman- 





SCHOLASTIC 


BUBBLES FROM THE NEWS CAULDRON 


Northwestern University will have seven 
alleged prodigies aged 14 and 15 in its 
freshman class. A special plan has been 
devised at Northwestern to enable young- 
er students to overcome the handicaps of 
their youth when studying with older 
students. dl 

* * * 

A bronze statue of the late Cardinal 
James Gibbons, beloved archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Baltimore, was 





STATUE OF CARDINAL JAMES GIBBONS 


unveiled in Washington by President 
Hoover. Funds for it were contributed by 
the Knights of Columbus. 


o 7 * 


Hereafter, government documents will 
give foreign cities their native spelling, by 
decree of the U. S. Geographic Board at 
Washington. Vienna will be Wien; Cologne, 
Koln; Lemberg, Lwow; The Hague, ’s- 
Gravenhage; Warsaw, Warszawa; and 
Pernambuco, Recife. The change does not 
affect names of countries, otherwise Poland 
and Finland would be Polska and Suomi. 


* om * 


The railroad*unions refused to attend 
a conference proposed by the rail execu- 
tives to consider a 20 per cent cut in rail- 
road wages, holding that the roads have 
broken their pledge of last year, when a 
10 per cent cut was agreed to. 

* * + 


Eamonn de Valera, president of the 
Council of the Irish Free State, was elected 
chairman of the Council of the League of 
Nations for its September session, while 
British statesmen looked on in stony 
silence. 

+ * * 


The short-jump transatlantic flight of 
the Hutchinson family came to grief on 








SIR RONALD ROSS 


tic novelist and politican, died of a heart 
attack at the age of 69. His efficient hand- 
ling of British propaganda in 
the United States was a pow- 
erful influence in throwing 
this country into the war. 
* * o 

Mrs. Saran Jane Garner, 
81, died at her home in De- 
troit, Texas. She was the 
mether of John Nance Gar- 
ner, Democratic Vice-Presi- 
dential condidate. 


* . * 


Dr. Pavt Goroutor, half- 
crazed Russian assassin of 
President Paul Doumer of 
France, was guillotined out- 
side the walls of Santé Prison. 


the shores of Greenland. Mr. Hutchinson, 
who was making the trip with his wife and 
two daughters for publicity purposes, 
wrecked his plane on the coast. The entire 
party nearly froze before the British 
trawler, Lord Talbot, rescued them, near 
Ikerssauk. 
7 * * 

Newton D. Baker, eminent Democrat 
and former Secretary of War, is chair- 
man of the National Citizens’ Committee 
on Welfare and Relief Mobilization for 
1932, taking the post formerly held by 
Arthur Woods and Walter S. Gifford. 
Thirty social work organizations and many 
business leaders attended the conference 
called at the White House to “see that no 
one starves this winter.” 

+ * ” 


George Eastman’s interest in the Inter- 
national Fixed (thirteen-month) Calendar 
is to be continued after his death through 
a fund set aside from his estate by the 
University of Rochester, chief beneficiary. 
The International Fixed Calendar League 
finds that in the United States and Can- 
ada, 302 business firms are using that 


calendar. 
* * os 


The collapse of Ivar Kreuger’s criminal 
promotion schemes dragged down with him 
the Swedish Premier, Carl Ekman, who 
was charged with accepting a $50,000 
bribe from Kreuger. After a temporary 
cabinet, the Swedish government swung 
toward the left, and chose Per Albin 
Hansson, a Socialist, as Premier. 

* * = 


James Haizlip flew a racing monoplane 
from Los Angeles, California, to Brooklyn, 
New York, at an average speed of 246.12 
miles an hour, in ten hours and nineteen 
minutes, a new record for the transcon- 





HAIZLIP AND TURNER 


tinental flight. He was closely followed 
by his partner, Colonel Roscoe Turner, 
who used the same plane model. Both men 
beat the earlier record of eleven hours and 
sixteen minutes set by Major Doolittle. 
Major Doolittle, however, set a new 
world’s speed record for airplanes at 296 
miles an hour at the Cleveland air races, 
completing one course at 309 miles an hour. 
* * * 


South America is plagued by many wars. 
The Bolivian-Paraguary dispute led to 
open fighting around Fort Boqueron in 
the Chaco, where several hundred troops 
of both sides have lost their lives. Columbia 
and Peru made faces at each other over 
a jungle village, on the upper reaches of 
the Amazon River, which had been seized 
by Peru. Both countries appropriated 
several million dollars for war prepara- 
tions. Civil wars in Brazil and Ecuador 
continued to rage with great bloodshed. 
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PEOPLE in 


PERFECT VIOLINIST 

Mr. and Mrs. Menuhin, when students 
at New York University, were often em- 
barrassed by being taken for Gentiles. 
That there should be 
no doubt about the 
race of their son, they 
named him Yehudi, 
the Aryan word for 
Jew. 

Yehudi Menuhin is 
now only sixteen, but 
he has been a star 
concert violinist for 
six years. After his 
New York debut, an 
enraptured listener 
gave him a $60,000 Stradivarius. Critics 
cried, “At last, a prodigy who can really 
play!” Yehudi hates to be called a prod- 
igy. “It makes no difference how young I 
am,” he says. 

When he was nine months old, the family 
moved to San Francisco. His father 
labored in a lumber-yard until he obtained 
a job teaching Hebrew. For entertainment, 
the Menuhins attended concerts of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Lacking a 
nurse-maid, they carried the baby with 
them. When Yehudi was three, he asked 
for a violin. Receiving a 50c one, he 
broke it at once because it “didn’t sound 
right.” 

Louis Persinger began to give him violin 
lessons at the age of four. In two years, 
his teacher was calling him a marvel, and 
his career was begun; but the parents were 
wise. They allowed him to give only one 
concert a year until he was nine; two a 
year until he was twelve. Of 350 offers 
last year, they accepted only 24 engage- 
ments. 

He was kept out of doors, encouraged 
to swim and play tennis, required to prac- 
tice only three hours a day, and sent to 
bed at 8:30. Press notices are kept from 
him, but he thinks little of those he has 
seen. After reading one, he said, “But I 
have no good spiccato. I have no staccato. 
I play my dou’.e-stops out of tune, my 
vibrato is bad, and my trills terrible.” 
When a woman told him he played like 
Paganini, he asked, “Have you ever heard 
Paganini?” 

He and his sisters, Hepzibah and Yaltah, 
are ably tutored. Yehudi is good at mathe- 
matics and history, and speaks five lan- 
guages, learning Hebrew first. Last win- 
ter, he donned long pants, and he took out 
an automobile license a year age. After 
concerts, he usually calls for a strawberry 
ice-cream soda. 

Wherever he goes, he carries a small 
bronze head of Arturo Toscanini, probably 
the greatest of all orchestra conductors. 
On Menuhin’s recent return from Europe, 
he happened to take the same boat as 
Toscanini. During almost the entire voy- 
age, the two were locked together in a 
private room; Yehudi playing, Toscanini 
listening, and turning the pages. Both had 
such a good time that the usual three- 
hour practice rule was not invoked. When 
Yehudi asked for criticism, Toscanini said, 
“Child, you play perfectly.” 








the NEWS 


IMPERIAL BANKER 
Montagu Collet Norman is the most 
powerful financial figure in England. Yet 
he takes but ten scanty lines in the British 
Who’s Who. So. elu- 
sive and mysterious is 
he that the legend has 
grown that he is some 
sort of a financial wiz- 
ard. On the other hand, 
such authority as John 
Maynard Keynes, bail- 
liant British econo- 
mist, suggests that di 
this secrecy conceals 
an abiding financial a 
ignorance. 

Ignorant or not, Norman has guessed 
satisfactorily enough to hold the governor- 
ship of the Bank of England twelve years. 
Before his accession, two years was the 
usual term. For years, the Bank of Eng- 
land, which holds the strings of all the 
money-bags in Britain, has been called the 
“Old Lady of Threadneedle Street.” Mr. 
Norman is on the way to becoming the 
Old Lady’s old man. 

Personally, he is unlike any banker that 
was ever imagined. He has the appearance 
of a grand duke or an explorer. There is 
a romantic flavor to his pointed fox beard, 
soft collar, flowing tie, emerald stick pin, 
black slouch hat, and tight trousers with 
cross-cut sailor pockets. 

A bachelor at 61, slight, stooped, he is 
even more shy than Andrew Mellon. He 
has almost no social life. His recreations 
are walking, reading, and gardening, and 
he prefers to read Kipling. 

Although his grandfathers on both sides 
were directors of the Bank of England, 
he went to Eton and Kings College, Cam- 
bridge, with the firm intention of becom- 
ing a soldier. He did serve in the Boer 
War, and won a medal. On his return, the 
village turned out to meet him at the sta- 
tion and pushed his carriage home for him, 
but at the end of the journey, Norman 
was no longer in the carriage. He had 
slipped out to help with the pushing. 

On his last visit to Manhattan, a promi- 
nent commercial paper assigned every 
available reporter to follow his course 
about Wall Street, but they caught no 
more than a personal description. He lets 
others do the talking and gives his own 
decisions briefly and concisely. Conse- 
quently, he is said to “think in millions and 
talk in monosyllables.” 

After the World War, he quickly—some 
say too quickly—restored England to the 
gold standard, and helped found the B.I.S. 
(Bank of International Settlements). Pos- 
sibly his recent visit to Wall Street had to 
do with British restoration of the gold 
standard, or maybe it’s a feeler toward 
getting the war debts reduced. 

Because all steamer reservations for the 
Bank of England are ordered by_E. Skin- 
ner, an employee, in his own name, E. Skin- 
ner is the traveling alias for all the bank 
officials. When Norman made his last trip 
to the U.S.A., a Professor Clarence Skinner 
was on the same boat and newsmen con- 
fused the two, to the distress of the Pro- 
fessor but to the amusement of Mr. Norman. 
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1932 HOOD TREASURE HUNT 
Prize Winners 


a 
(See April, May, June issues of this magazine) 
Prizes for two best answers 


APRIL—Rodert 6h Skinner, 13, Manchester, N. H.; Mary 
Kavanagh, 13, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
MAY—Jack poe 18, Kansas City, Mo.; Eugene J. 
Linehan, 12, Rochester, N. Y. 
JUNE—Marearet hag 11, Keyes, Cal.; Betty Jean 
Lang, 13, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Prizes for fifty next best answers 


APRIL—Arthur Pargee, 15 Orange, Cal.; Francis Milli- 
can, 13, San Diego, Edmond Symonds, 17, Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; we, acie 17, Hamden, Conn.; Malcolm 
E, MacGregor, 1 Hartford, Conn. ; Whittemore Whittier, 

ane Brown, 16, Caldwell, 
Id.; a 1 ch. 14, 
Danville, Ill.; Clara Wyckoff, 14 > Ellyn, Il : Mare 


Billy Stephenson 12, Holdrege, 
* emiah, 13, Hanover, N. H.; A. Graham 
will, 15, Manchester. N. 'H.; Esther M. Williams, 13, 
len Ridge, N. J.; Janet Zimmerman, 13, Maplewood, 
N. J.; Chsites * A:’ Taylor, 12, Brooklyn, 'N. Y.; John 
Pulver, 16, Flushing, N. Y.; June Webber, 11, Jamestown, 
N. ¥.; George ¢ Compton, i2, New York, 'N. 'Y.; Clarence 
-~ + 14 Y.: Daniel Ruddy, 8, Schenec- 
Ne oad Judson H. ‘Trish, 16, Yonkers, N.'Y.; Edna M. 
ones, 15, ’ Yonkers, . ¥.; Homer Mo yntsii 15, 
Durham. C.; Allen "heres 13, Akron, Ohio; Williams 
Bland, 15, Cleveland, Ohio; L. Jones, 19, ,,Dayt +. 

Ohio; Kenneth W. Sleps, 16, Cleveland. Ohio; George © 
Sullivan, Jr., 13, Portland, O Charles Sides, 12, ynd- 
Pm Pa; ames Coyle, is, ‘Philadelphia, Pa.: Bruce 
. Philadel ia, Pa.; Donald H Swaab, 13, 
Philadelphia Pa.; Francie H Weiss, x Entiedainn'e Pa.; 
Wilm: 








13, 
Stewart N 
10, Wausau, Wisc. 


MAY. 





Bennett, is. 
it "Kuvtery. Me.; pene 
L. Talaska, 14, Al 


JUNE—Rrobert Hess, 13, ¥ Aris.; Robert Clifford 
5 an, Ark.; orothy unaham 

ills Cal: Betty Jean Huckans, 13 ieee 
2, Les Angeles : nd 


Rebecca, June Lawso Savannah, 
Charles Wankat, 15, Cicero, Tl; Ticnor ‘Kolb, 13. 
armor, 16, Dalton City, Ill.; : uh 








14, Princeton . 
are. 16, Sin, N. J.; Ruth Etheil, 15, Alamogordo, 
M.; Marion B. Lippincott, 11, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Frederick lott, 13, Buffalo, N. ¥.: Joseph H. ett. 
4, Corinth, N. ¥.; Buddy Lt 2, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Robert Miller, 15, Bri ridgeport. Ohio; John Beaver, Jr., 15 
Osborn, orn John . . 5 H 
Wickline, 1 3, Warrenton ‘7° n 0” 
ville, Pa.; E, Field Pa. 
Hickey, 17 ‘Vansdale, Pa; John L. Martin, Jr., li, * Pair- 
lorest. harles ri, 14, a A “Tenn. = 
Schmid, Us "13, Knoxville, Tenn.; Helen Groscu 
marillo. Texas: Edward Stolte, i3, W 


. Waco, droscup, 13. 
fiitectelter 1 








Norfolk, Va.; Leland Morcous, 17, Mosinee, 
Wise.; Charles John Lind,'13, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 


Offensive Sneaker Smell 


is not necessary in your Gym Shoes this 
year. Buy Hood Canvas Shoes with the 
green Hygeen Insole which prevents ex- 
cessive ee odor. 





HOOD RUBBER 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Mass. 

















ARTISTA TEMPERA and ARTISTA WATER COLORS 





in Decorative Design 


TUDENTS of decorative design find 

Artista Tempera Poster Colors a pop- 
ular medium for executing design problems. 
A choice of over 39 colors, as well as black 
and white, all prepared for immediate use, 
provide an adequate palette. Artista Tem- 
pera Poster Colors are not only admirably 
adapted for small decorative designs such 
as wall paper, fabric and textile patterns 
but can be successfully used in creating 
large scale designs, stage scenery, classroom 
friezes and posters. The pint and quart sizes 
— applied with large brushes—furnish a 
quick and economical method for 
this latter purpose. 

Artista Transparent Water Colors 
may also be used as a delightfully 
decorative medium for all kinds of 
designing. The color should be 
completely mixed in separate pans 
the same as Artista Tempera and 
applied as flat washes with hair 
brushes. The successful flat wash is 
the result of a generous rapid flow 





of clear color. In the illustration above, the 
areas are outlined with waterproof India 
Ink and flat washes of Artista Water Colors 
applied. Whatever your preference, the use 
of either Artista Tempera Poster Colors or 
Artista Transparent Water Colors insures 
success in design work. 

If you are unable to obtain Artista Tem- 
pera Colors in your locality, we shall be 
glad to furnish a complete color wheel 
assortment, (one dozen student size jars) 
for $1.00 prepaid. Cash or money order 
must accompany your order. 

Every contestant in the Binney 
& Smith Design Competition 
should have a copy of “Ideas”, 
a new and instructive bcoklet 
containing the newest s:igges- 
tions in design and technique. 

* 7 7 

Just send us your name and ad- 
dress with a label from a jar 
of Artista Tempera Colors or a 
flap from a Crayola package. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42npn STREET, NEW YORK 
MAKERS OF GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 





CRAYOLA - ARTISTA TEMPERA COLORS - ARTISTA WATER COLORS 
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T may be the wrong time 
for W. A. Dwiggins to 
make people dissatisfied 
with the appearance of 

our paper currency. No mat- 
ter how ugly it is, the sight of 
a five-dollar bill today gives 
an unusual thrill of delight. 
Yet Mr. Dwiggins demon- 
strates in “Towards a Reform 
of the Paper Currency” (re- 
eently published by the Lim- 
ited Editions Club) how 
shamefully backward we are 
in this matter of currency 
design 

“We have,” declares the 

author, “put up with a 
wretchedly inferior article for 
a great many years. Our pa- 
tience has not been altogether 
a credit to us, to be sure, for 
a part of it was made out of 
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a collection of trivial elements 
scattered over a field with- 
out any plan of arrangement 
whatever. The major elements 
—such as would be the com- 
ponent parts of the field, and 
the reason for the border, in 
a rational scheme—are all ab- 
sorbed into the border. The 
lack of reasonable structure 
in the scheme is plain. 

“A combination of curves 
such as is exhibited in Figure 
1 could be drawn only by one 
who had no music in his soul. 
No merest tyro in the draught- 
ing-room of a wall-paper plant 
that catered to the Wisconsin 
Scandinavian trade would be 
allowed to combine shapes 
in this brutal and reckless 
fashion. 

“The only comment I wish 








ignorance of what good print- 
ing design really is, and another part 
has been just plain slovenliness. But 
even that portion of our patience 
which might be assessed as virtuous 
eeases to be a virtue; now. It seems to 
me that now—grown to the size we 
are, really a mature society with re- 
sponsibilities and the wherewithal to 
discharge them—it is time for us to 
wash behind our ears, put on neckties, 
clean our fingernails, polish our shoes, 
and begin to take a little pride in our 
get-up. Even if we are not aware that 
such things as postage stamps show 
whether a government clicks or not, it 
is time that we became aware. We may 
not, as a general public, know any- 
thing about style in engraved official 
paper—but it’s high time for us to 
insist that somebody in the federal 
service should know. We pay a good 
price to equip and maintain a govern- 
ment institution that ought 
to be a radiation-point for 
the best there is in graphic 
design—a laboratory of 
engraving and printing 
with all the resources of 
the nation behind it. In 
return we get... .. the 
plate for the dollar bill 
... and the “commemora- 
tive stamps.” 

The illustrations repro- 
duced herewith refer to 
Mr. Dwiggins’ criticism of 
the five-dollar bill, an ex- 


Figure 2 


ample of which should (if pos- 
sible) be provided by the reader 
for comparison. Regarding the 
design of this specimen we are 
told, “As a decorative scheme 
the design is an ornamental 
border framing a field. Ac- 
cording to esthetic logic a 
decorative border is always 
subordinated to the major theme that 
it surrounds. But, on the note the 
border is the major theme. It frames 


Figure 3 














Figure | 


to make about the shapes of 

the numerals is to put one 

of them in a row with some 

others (Figure 2). The 

others were designed by 

(A) Fournier, (B) Caslon, 

(C) Baskerville, (D) Bo- 

doni, (E) F. W. Goudy, 

(F) Bruce Rogers, (G) 

George W. Jones. These 
men ate all celebrated designers of 
types and letter forms, and the shapes 
they have devised for the figure 5 are 
looked upon as both legible and grace- 
ful. The added remarque will point 
the argument. (Figure 3) The practi- 
cal mind will comment that there is 
no reason why an Arabic numeral 
needs to be graceful or good-looking. 
There is no reason why a young fe- 
male needs to be graceful or good- 
looking—but we like them that way. 

“The same argument may be applied 
to the lettering on the note. 
I think that the graphic 
analogue (Figure 4) makes 
the point plain that the 
Bureau's brand of lettering 
lacks style. The large word 
FIVE is an affront. Only 
in one instance has the Bu- 
reau contrived a more de- 
based form of lettering 
The word ONE on the 
back of the one dollar cer- 
tificate is unquestionably a 
worse specimen than this 


word FIVE. 


Quotations and illus- 
trations reproduced by 
ermission of the 
imited Editions Ciwb, 
publishers. 
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High School} 
Artists Show, 
Uncle Sam) 
Make Better Postage 
Stamp Designs Than 
Those in Present Use 
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HE newspaper clipping repro- 
duced above is a fake. It implies 

l that high school students have ac- 

“ tually made Uncle Sam ashamed 
of the appearance of his postage 
stamps by showing him some of their 
superior designs. Nothing of the sort 
has happened. But it could happen! 
This make-believe heading is merely 
a playful way of putting the stamp- 
designing idea in the heads of Scho- 
lastic artists, and of expressing our 
faith in what they can do if they try. 
The idea popped into our mind while 
reading “Towards a Reform of the 
Paper Currency” reviewed on the pre- 
ceding page. Why not start a real 
crusade for better stamps with high 
school artists as the crusaders? Won’t 
some one of you create a special de- 
livery stamp to replace the amateurish 
design we are now using? Look at our 
air mail stamp, insipid symbol of a 
modern romance that cries for genuine 
imagination! Let us have stamps 
worthy of our excellent mail service! 
Can you art students find a more fas- 
cinating challenge than this? 

In this article you will find com- 
ments intended to start you observing, 
thinking, and discussing stamp design. 
Afterward, we trust, you will want to 
create some designs of your own. In 
the following issue we shall make some 
definite suggestions for procedure. 
Later we want to print the best of 
your designs in Scholastic. 


ERNEST W. WATSON 








OSTMASTER General Harry 
S. New, writing in Scott’s 
Monthly Journal of October, 
1926, says, “Only the most ar- 
tistic and skilled engravers are em- 
ployed in the engraving division of the 
Bureau (of Engraving and Printing). 
The engraver must deliberately study 
the effect of each infinitesimal line 
(the italics are ours); working free- 
hand with a diamond-pointed tool 
known as a graver, and aided by a 
powerful magnifying glass he carves 


the design, conscious that one false 
cut or slip of his tool or miscalcula- 
tion of depth or width of line will 
destroy the artistic merit of his crea- 
tion and weeks or months of labor will 
have been in vain.” 

If only our engravers would quit 
studying the effect of each infinitesimal 
line, perhaps we might get some post- 
age stamps having art value. In prais- 
ing the skill of the microscopic en- 
graver the postmaster inadvertently 
calls attention to the basic error in 
stamp designing the world over—with 
a few notable exceptions. It is the 
fault of scale. Scale is indeed a com- 
mon pitfall. I look out of Scholastic’s 
editorial office at the great 
New York Central build- 
ing. Its tower and gilded 
dome are encrusted with 
classic ornament as infini- 
tesimal in its environment 
as are the too delicate lines 
of a commemorative stamp. 
A high-powered glass is as 
necessary in one case as the 
other. The architect is as 
ready a victim for the hyp- 
nosis of detail as is the stamp designer. 

Peering through his enlarging lens 
at the minute detail of the postage 
stamp, the collector may marvel at the 
engraver’s skill of hand and eye, not 
realizing that such manual dexterity 
is far more common than good taste 
and a feeling for design. Why in the 
name of common sense should postage 
stamp designs be made so microscopic 
as to require a magnifying glass? 
Can the practice be condoned on the 
grounds that commemorative stamps 
demand fine scale, that historical epi- 
sodes showing large groups of people 
and extensive scenes must be treated 
with the infinitesimal line? The Post- 
master General tells us: 
“The Post Office Depart- 
ment also recognizes that 
the collecting of stamps 
offers educational advan- 
tages worthy of encour- 
agement in that it tends 
to promote among the 
youth an interest in his- 
torical events frequently 
illustrated in postage stamp issues. It 
is the commemorative series, issued by 
the Department from time to time, on 
anniversaries of important events in 
American history, that are most valu- 
able for this purpose. Portrayed in 
pictures of striking or outstanding 
events in the nation’s past, these 
stamps present a chronological history 
of our country.” How easy it is for us 
to forget the actual function and pur- 
pose of things! 

And what is the function of a post- 
age stamp? Our first stamps answer 
the question plainly. The New Haven 
specimen, issued in 1845 is clearly a 
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receipt issued by the Postmaster for 
five cents paid him by a citizen wish- 
ing to send a letter through the mails. 
The Lockport stamp is equally ex- 
plicit and well suited to its purpose. 
And we can read both these specimens 
with the naked eye! The New Haven 
issue is not a work of art, but the 
Lockport design is, in my judgment, 
one of the best U.S. stamps I have 
ever seen, not excluding the commem- 
oratives. This stamp performs its func- 
tion and does it with a sense of grace. 
That, I take it, is what a postage 
stamp should do. 


This stamp to be sure, lacks the 
charm of color, the interest of pic- 
torial treatment and the 
hypnotic power of orna- 
mentation. Its merit, like 
that of a modern concrete 
bridge, lies in its directness 
of purpose in serving a 
practical end. It makes no 
pretense of being a phila- 
telic “specimen,” a page 
from a history book, or a 
crown jewel. The stamp 
carries its letter, as the 
bridge carries its traffic. Both stamp 
and bridge are engineering successes. 
The fine line, good spacing, and grace- 
ful lettering of the stamp correspond 
with the arching curves, simple masses, 
and restrained details of the bridge. 
Fitness to purpose. 

Now is the recording of history and 
national events necessarily inconsistent 
with this purpose? No, not if it can 
be done within the limits of good de- 
sign. That means, among other things, 
the right scale. Proper scale in stamps 
eliminates the infinitesimal line which 
quite evidently leads all stamp de- 
signers into temptation. It is not sur- 
prising that the effort to compress 
national history into tab- 
loids 1x ™% inches has 
robbed stamp designers 
of that sense of fitness to 
purpose without which a 
designer is simply not a 
designer. We may admire 
the engraver for his dex- 
terity in inscribing Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg speech 
on the head of a pin but let us not 
mistake him for an artist. 


The postage stamp should be treated 
like a poster rather than a miniature 
painting. It calls for clear legibility, 
for a bold and simple design. Dwig- 
gins says, “The size of a postage 
stamp suggests that its most practical 
work-out would be in the form of a 
spot of clear color printed flat. This 
quite small area on the corner of an 
envelope is likely to tell better as 
color than as linear design. If this is 
so, then the proper way to design a 
stamp would be to scheme the image 
and lettering as derivations of the 
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solid-color background; i.e., to 
have these elements appear as 
white paper ‘spared out’ of the 
flat color.” 


We have the finest postal 
service in the world. Why 
should we not step out of the 
dark ages of bad taste in design 
and give that service adequate 
visual symbols. Probably it is 
natural that Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Poland, Bavaria, and Italy 
should excel in this field. Eu- 
rope is still our instructor in 
matters of taste. We have not 
yet acquired that aesthetic con- 
science which is felt and seen 
in the mother lands. Yet we 
who pride ourselves upon in- 
tellectual shrewdness ought at 
least to be willing to learn. 
Until our present methods of 
designing and engraving are 
scrapped there is little hope 
of betterment. Quoting further 
from the Postmaster General’s 
article we learn that, “Differ- 
ent specialists in the engraving 
art are assigned to each partic- 
ular branch of the work. They 
are classified as portrait, script, 
square letter and ornamental 
engravers. Each is confined to 
his own specialty, thus becom- 
ing unusually adept. The result 
of this division of labor pro- 
duces not only better workman- 
ship but a greater amount is 
turned out in a given time. The 
individual excellencies and 
characteristics of a number of 
men are impressed upon each 
stamp issued.” 

That “too many cooks spoil 
the broth” is quite evident. 
What handsome stamps we 
might have if W. A. Dwiggins, 
Rockwell Kent, Rudolph Ru- 
zicka, Edward A. Wilson, T. A. 
Cleland, or a dozen other ar- 
tists of America were asked for 
designs. Contemplation of the 
philatelic delights we are miss- 
ing through our stupidity gives 
one a painful sinking feeling. 


(Below) 


The trade-marks reproduced below 

are full of suggestions for the stamp 

designers. They represent the houses 

of leading printers, advertisers, and 
publishers. 


ERWIN, WASEY & CO. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


Inc. 


BORZOI 
me / 


A Few Well Designed Foreign Stamps 
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Lf BAY ERN 





Bavaria 


Austria 


Tripoli 


The cuts for the stamps printed above were furnished by the 
Scott Stamp and Coin Co., | West 47th St., New York City. 
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The foreign stamps repro- 
duced herewith are the work 
of artists. The example: se- 
lected show the design silhou- 
etted in white, or a light color, 
against a dark background. 
This method is recommended 
by Dwiggins. It results in large 
areas of solid background color. 
If you have some of these 
stamps in your collection lay 
them in the corner of an en- 
velope to see how effective they 
are as color notes. In picking 
out these simple silhouette de- 
signs I do not wish to suggest 
that no other technique is com- 
mendable. Line treatment has 
its uses and even ornament with 
rare restraint is not a vice, 
though it usually runs away 
with the artist. But stamps of 
the type illustrated are best 
suited for student effort, and 
the purport of this article is 
to induce high school artists to 
create stamp designs. 

We are a great industrial na- 
tion. Where are our industrial 
stamps? Think of the possibili- 
ties of farm, factory and com- 
merce. Then there is our di- 
versified flora and fauna. 

Why do we not have a Mark 
Twain stamp? Are not also 
Walt Whitman, Emerson, Ed- 
win Booth and Winslow Homer 
suitable subjects? Would it be 
a sacrilege to suggest Harold 
Lloyd and Ed Wynn issues? 
They would certainly be pop- 
ular. 

Get out your stamp collec- 
tions. Discuss stamp design in 
your art classes. Consider the 
subject matter for new issues. 
Collect ideas from advertise- 
ments, book illustrations, and 
trade-marks. Be ready for the 
technical instruction which will 
appear in the next issue. 


PYNSON 
PRINTERS 
Inc. 








J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 




















Wuire Bircnes — done by Ernest Watson 
with Eldorados B, 2B, 4B. Cameo paper. 


IN THE last issue of this magazine, 
the makers of Eldorado, “the master 
drawing pencil,” announced the 


Scholastic-Eldorado Award for 1933. 


$50, $25, $15, 


and five prizes of $5 will be given 
for the best pencil renderings sub- 
mitted in the contest. Conditions 
are: (1) The drawing must be orig- 
inal (2) be distinctly a pencil ren- 
dering. For details, write to this 
magazine. 


Every year the Scholastic-Eldo- 
rado Award is given to discover and 
encourage new talent, and to ac- 
quaint developing young artists with 
the flawless quality of Eldorado. 

Tell your drawing teacher about 
your ambition to win one of the 
prizes. And be ready, with a com- 
plete range of idorados, to sketch 
the drawing that may win you one of 
the eight cash prizes! Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Dept. 115-J, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 


“the master drawing pencil” 
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‘OLD FAITHFUL PRODUCTS 
WILL AID YOU 
Select the color mediums that will give 
you the best results. The nationally 
famous ‘Old Faithful’ ‘Tuned Palette’: 
Art Materials will give you harmo- 
nious and brilliant color effects. 
- “PRANG” CRAYONS 
“PRANG” WATER COLORS 
“PRANG” TEMPERA 


© Send for Scholastic Art Helps. 
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LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Everything which the craftsman can possibly need in his 
work. Send for free illustrated price list and sample card 
of Graton & Knight quality leathers and all accessories. 
Leathercraft instruction book together with supplement 
may be had for 50 cents. 


LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 


Dept. W-32 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 





ART METAL WORK & JEWELRY 


Tools and Supplies 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver 
and Pewter. Etching and Enameling Out- 
fits. Semi-Precious stones for Jewelry. 84 
page Catalog—25e ... Sent free—if re- 
quest has signature of Art Metal Teacher, 
METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Instruction folders, tools, fine leathers, designs. A 
complete line of equipment for leathercraft for home 
or for school. Free illustrated catalogue. Special at- 
tention to school orders. One day service. Write 


C. W. DANNENHAUER 
4th STREET PHILADELPHIA 








143 N. 















@ fey Your Own Christmas Cards 


MONEY AT HOME 


SEND vour friends Christmas Cards colored 
by yourself. Make money in your spare time, 
selling them to friends and — Write 
for free catalogue. Art. Dept. 
PHILLIPS CARD CO., 11 Beacon x, ™ Mass. 
We also publish “nationally- famous box as- 


sortments of ready-to-sell Christmas Cards. 














in addition to the advertisements on this page, see 
also Binney & Smith Company, on page 20. 
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First Prize, pen drawing in colored 
drawing inks, Esther reemun, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 






AVE you ever sought an art 
medium that is sparkling— 
vibrant - transparent - brilliant - beauti- 

ful? Yes, it is possible to obtain all of 

these characteristics in one medium— 

but in only one—HIGGINS’ DRAWING 

INK! With no other medium but colored 
drawing inks could Esther Freeman, win- 
ner of the 1st prize in the Colored Inks Di- 
vision of the 1931 Higgins’ Award Con- 
test, have captured the color briliancy 

and sparkle that were so essential in 
creating the effects she sought to achieve 
in her ultramarine scene with its shim- 

mering blue water and the riotous color 
of its tropical fish. 
You, too, will be delighted with Higgins’ Col- 
ored Drawing Inks— with the new Higgins’ 
‘Award Contest—with the fine prizes in cash 
and in drawing inks. Would you like to learn 
more about ‘‘How To Draw and Paint In Col- 
ored Drawing Inks’’? This is the name of an 
intriguing series of five lessons prepared by Mr. | 
A. L. Guptill, America’s widest known teacher 
and authority on the fie. Just fill in the 
coupon below, send iff us, together with the 
label taken from a neal 
or Colored Drawing & 
to send this interest 
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Roosevelt Strikes for West 
(Concluded from page 19) 


another in the East, but he will not go to 
the Coast. Other prominent Repubiican 
campaigners include Secretaries Mills, 
Hurley, and Hyde, Vice President Curtis, 
and Elihu Root. 

Governor Roosevelt started with the 
assumption that every state is a battle- 
ground, conceding the electoral vote of 
none to the Republicans in advance. He 
even made a speech in hard-shelled Ver- 
mont, and in his Western trip he has tra- 
versed territory that has been Republican 
for a generation. This campaign has fre- 
quently been compared to that of 1896, 
when a flaming young crusader, William 
J. Bryan, rode out of the West to storm 
the citadels of protectionism and “hard 
money.” That year, too, was the climax 
of a three-year depression, and Bryan 
thought he had the election won in August. 
But in the fall, a recovery set in, and in 
November, McKinley and Mark Hanna 
carried the day. Like most political analo- 
gies, this is a poor one. The times are hard, 
and Roosevelt is comparatively progres- 
sive. But he is no Bryan. The Democrats 
have officially declared against inflation 
and for financial stability. The Governor 
is perhaps as radical in his doctrines as 
any man can be today who stands a 
chance of election to the presidency of 
the United States. But he does not intend 
to upset the apple-cart. All of his speeches 
have been economically “safe,” notably 
the one on transportation, and has pro- 
posed no remedies that his Wall Street 
backers, Bernard Baruch and Vincent As- 
tor, consider revolutionary. In fact, many 
of his constructive proposals have been 
attacked by the Republicans for “stealing 
Mr. Hoover’s thunder.” 

Roosevelt’s farm relief program deliv- 
ered at Topeka, adopted no such schemes 
as the McNary-Haugen “equalization fee.” 
He called for tariffs on farm products 
over world prices equal to those on indus- 
trial products; condemned the Farm Board 
and proposed reorganization of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; demanded lower 
farm taxes and freer mortgage credit; and 
urged a “planned use of land” that should 





The Democratic Team—Roosevelt and Garner 





Everett Sanders 


James A. Farley 
The Party Managers 


be voluntary, with no ‘compulsory restric- 
tion of crop acreage. 

In the Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake 
City, the Governor outlined his railroad 
plans, including government aid to rail- 
roads which readjust “topheavy financial 
structures”; adandonment of enforced 
competition with safeguards against mo- 
nopolies; regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of bus lines and 
railroad holding companies; and speeding 
up of consolidations “in the public in- 
terest.” At Butte, he pledged himself to 
call an international conference for the 
restoration of silver. His tariff views were 
vague. To eliminate “retaliatory tariffs” 
abroad, he would negotiate lower tariffs 
with each nation “on a basis of barter.” 

On public utilities, at Portland, the 
Governor was most outspoken. He pro- 
posed that the public should own perma- 
nently all water power sites; that opera- 
tion should remain with private capital, 
except for four great “demonstration 
projects”—Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam, 
the St. Lawrence, and the Columbia River, 
provided any community might operate 
its own utiities if it preferred; that full 
publicity should be given all stock issues 
and rates; that holding companies and 
interstate power transmission be regulated 
by the Federal Power Commission; and 
that rates shou!d be based on the original 
investment rather than the present “re- 
production” cost. 

As to the active support of the out- 
standing former leaders of their parties, 
Mr. Hoover is more fortunate than Mr. 
Roosevelt. Calvin Coolidge came out hand- 

some'y for his suc- 

cessor in an article 
in the Saturday 

Evening Post on 

“The Republican 

Case.” But Alfred 

E. Smith has so 

far sulked in his 

tent and turned a 

cold shoulder to all 

the Governor’s com- 
plimentary _refer- 
ences to him. With- 
out Smith’s influ- 
ence in the New 

England states, 

Massachusetts and 
* Connecticut seem 

likely to go Re- 
publican. Else- 
where, however, 
the tide is running 
strongly Demo- 
cratic. 
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“Gee, Mom, what'll happen to us if we 
miss it?" —Copyright, 1932, by Life Magazine 


Don Herold, of Bloomfield, Indiana, is 
the author of this thrust at movie adver- 
tising. Ile was trained at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and on several news- 
papers. Since 1921, he has been a staff 
artist for Life. 


Movie Contest 


How do you like the movies? Scholastic 
is going to print high school student re- 
views of motion pictures in this depart- 
ment and every student who has a review 
published is to receive free a neat box 
camera for taking still photographs. One 
of these cameras may win you a larger 
prize in photography in the Scholastic 
Awards (See Inside Cover). Tell what 
you like, or dislike, about any particular 
motion picture, or about any sinzle phase 
of a picture, in approximate!y 200 words. 
Mail your article to the Movie Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 E. 44th Street, New York, 
and win a prize! 


A Search for Scenarios 


A Scholastic reader writes, apropos of 
the Sir Water Scott centenary, that she 
would like to see some of the romances 
like Ivanhoe pictured on the screen, and 
that she believes many teachers and stu- 
dents would also. How about that? Would 
you like to see Ivanhoe in the movies? 
Are there any other stories or plays that 
you would like to see dramatized for the 
films? If you will write to the Movie Edi- 
tor, your wishes will be passed on to the 
heads of the leading producers. 


Recommended Films 


Horse Feathers: The Marx Brothers in 
college or Bachelors by Degrees. 

Strange Interlude: A fitm performance 
of Eugene O’Neill’s drama; something new 
in movie ideas. 

Isle of Paradise: Pictures of Ba'i, a 
South Sea island where life is still a thing 
of grace and beauty. 

China Express: A revival of one of the 
great Russian films by Serge Eisenstein. 
This one supplied the photographic inspi- 
ration for much of the material in Von 
Sternberg’s Shanghai Express. 

Mickey Mouse: Eddie Cantor’s most 
serious rival is now available in color, and 
it doesn’t hurt your eyes. To the contrary. 

Mr. Robinson Crusoe: A Douglas Fair 
banks picture. : 


Ilustration A 





HE most controversial point in 
the development of modern foot- 
ball has been concerned with the 
use of the hands by the players. 
This may seem strange on first thought, 
but when you realize that the hands 
are capable of doing considerable dam- 
age when given free 
rein, you will appre- 
ciate the central posi- 
tion they occupy, in 
round-table discussions 
among coaches, and 
rules-makers. 

You would think 
that the most trouble- 
some members of the 
body in a game called 
football would be the 
feet. Well, there was 
a day when the feet 
were a constant source 
of anxiety to those in- 
terested in preserving 
the life and limb of the 
players. But with the 
evolution of the Amer- 
ican brand of football 
from the mixture of 
soccer and rugby that 
it was when the first 
intercollegiate football 
match was played in 
1869 between Rutgers and Princeton, 
there has been developed a game in 
which the feet as applied to the ball 
(or to the opponents!) have given way 
to the hands as the chief weapon a 
player may use. And, as you all know, 
we still have the game of soccer for 
those who prefer to play football with 
their pedal extremities. 

The reason I am bringing all this 
up is because the Rules Committee, in 
making up the code for 1932, again 
tackled the hands problem in an effort 
to eliminate some of the rabbit-punch- 
ing, nose-smashing, and what have you, 
from a game which never has been ex- 
actly a tea-party. 

You’ve seen linemen on defense, 
just before the opposing center snaps 
the ball, stand on guard, with hands 
ready for action. (See illustration A.) 
Look at this fellow, a typical defender 
of his alma mater’s goal line. The 
rules allow him, because he is a player 
on defense, the use of his hands “to 
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Football Hands 


By JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


get at the ball or the runner.” This 
rule allowed the defensive player 
plenty of range, and as long as he did 
not actually tackle the wrong man, or 
deliver an uppercut to a worthy op- 
ponent, he could use those hands at his 
discretion. The discretion of a defen- 
sive tackle standing 6 feet 2 inches 
and weighing 195 pounds on the hoof 
is something that is not always trust- 
worthy. But, as a rule, a football line- 
man is a good sport considering all he 
has to go through, and he will not give 
you a rabbit punch unless you had 





If Defensive Player No. | (number painted by us on his jersey) were not allowed 
the use of his hands he would be helpless before the oncoming block of No. 12. 
No. 12, being a player on attack, is not allowed to use his hands, but of course 
he cannot very well put them in his pockets. Incidentally, your coach will be 
critical of the way No. |4 is carrying the ball. He should have his hand over the 


end of it, as No. 33 has in the other picture. 


previously tried to stuff your fist down 
his throat. 

But because there were too many 
players who were not good sports, and 
because there were 
so many deaths and 
accidents attributed 
to football last year, 
the Rules Commit- 
tee made further re- 
strictions on the use 
of the hands by de- 
fensive players. The 
new rule now reads: 
“Players on defense 
may not strike op- 
ponents on the head, 
neck, or face with 
the palms of their 
hands, but they may 
use the palms above 
the shoulders to 
ward off or push 
such opponents in 
order to get at the 


ball or the player carrying the ball.” 

A sporting interpretation of this 
rule would certainly mean that no 
punishing action of the hands is per- 
missible. This ought to be reduced to 
a minimum this season. 

There are three other changes which 
you will particularly want to observe 
in operation. On the kickoff the old 
rules allowed the receiving players to 
stand anywhere within their half of 
the field. Not so now. In an effort to 
eliminate the flying wedge (bunched 
interferers who run ahead of the 
ball-carrier) the Rules 
Committee passed 
legislation which con- 
fines at least five play- 
ers of the receiving 
side to the area be- 
tween the 50-yard line 
and their own 45-yard 
line. 

You will also want 
to be on the lookout 
for illegal flying blocks 
and flying tackles. If 
the tackler (or blocker) 
leaves his feet when he 
is further than an arm’s 
length away from his 
opponent, he has com- 
mitted a flying tackle 
(or block). 

If you see a ball- 
carrier stumble and 
fall to his knees, then 
get up and run again, 
you will know that he 
is running in vain. 
This year the ball is dead as soon as 
any portion of the ball-carrier’s body, 
except his hands or feet, touches the 
ground. 


Below is a fine portrayal of the legal use of the hands by the only 

player on the attacking team who is allowed to use them, namely, 

the ball-carrier. By giving his would-be tackler (No. 16) a straight- 
arm, the ball-carrier may go on for a touchdown, who knows? 
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SPORTCHAT TER 


vorite playmate of 
the United States, 
and it is a rare sea- 
son when we are not 
playing some kind of a 
game with the subjects 
of King George. In golf 
and tennis there are the 
annual team matches for 
both men and women, 
with each country taking 
turns at playing host. 
There are the interna- 
tional pony polo matches 
for the Westchester Cup 
every three years; the 
Harmsworth Trophy 
speedboat race every 
year; the America’s Cup 
races in yachting when- 
ever the spirit moves an 
Englishman to challenge 
for the trophy which the 
late Sir Thomas Lipton 
steered for in vain time 
after time; the Oxford- Cambridge track 
meet with a combination Yale-Harvard 
team. 

The All-Fngland tennis championships 
on the famous courts at Wimbledon would 
not be complete without a strong American 
entry, and our own championships at For- 
est Hills would seem equally lacking with- 
out the presence of England’s best players. 


The top-ranking player of English ten- 
nis, and one of the ten best players in the 
world, is Henry W. “Bunny” Austin, a 
personable young man with fine manners 
and stylish tennis strokes. There has been 
some question raised, however, over the 
stylishness of the costume Austin wore 
while playing his matches in the U.S. 
Singles championship at Forest Hills, Long 
Island, last month. To be brief, Mr. Austin 
appeared in a variation of basketball 
pants, breaking all precedent, and causing 
no end of surprise, for tennis, on such a 


Ea is the fa- 





AUSTIN'S 
SHORTS 





VINES'S HAT 


grand scale as it is played on the grass 
courts of the East, has always had its im- 
mutable laws of dress. 

World’s supreme tennis ace, Mr. Ells- 
worth Vines of Pasadena, Calif., used to 
wear white ducks when, three summers 
ago, he first appeared on the elite lawns 
of the East. But since Mr. Vines has 
come up in the world (up to the very top 
where nobody, not even Cochet, can reach 
him) he wears full-fashioned stripeless 
flannels. In beating Cochet in the final at 
Forest Hills last month to win his second 
U.S. Singles crown, Mr. Vines topped him- 
self off, sartorially speaking, with a soft 
white hat with the brim turned down all 
round. He used to wear a white cap. 
—J.K.L. 






NAME THIS AUTHOR! 


If you ever wanted to be a Philo Vance, 
give your detective talents a chance at 
naming this author. The prize is five Mod- 
ern Library books of your own selection. 

Here is how to win. This picture is an 
authentic portrait of a famous writer. Send 
us the writer’s name and write out your 
favorite quotation from the author, not 
more than 250 words long. State the name 
of the work and the chapter, act, verse or 
essay from which the quotation was taken. 
Finally, write one sentence saying why you 
chose that quotation. Winners will be 
judged on the merit of this sentence and 
the quotation. Sign your name, home ad- 
dress, and school address, and mail to the 
Quotation Contest, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th 
Street, New York City, before October 
31. Pictures of other unnamed writers will 
appear in every issue. The same prize is 
offered each time. 


A New Cartoon Contest 


A complete drawing kit, including an 
18x24 board with two drawing surfaces, a 
seasoned maplewood 24-inch T-square, 24 
crayons, 5 brushes, 16 water colors, 12x16 
craftex board, india ink, and seven jars of 
tempera colors, will be sent free to every 
high school student who has a cartoon 
published in Scholastic this school year. 

Cartoons may be on any subject. Draw- 
ings must be in black ink on white paper. 
Presentation of idea is more important 
than drawing skill. Mail entries flat to 
Cartoon Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. The first contest 
closes October 31. Other cartoon contests 
will be held regularly until May. If you 
wish to have work returned, you must 
send return postage with the entry. 


"What | am Reading" 
Contest 


Scholastic’s annual reading contest is 
now open to all high school students. 

First prize is ten Modern Library books 
of your own selection. Second is five 
books. Third is three books. And there are 
five honorable mentions of one book each. 
All prize books are to be chosen by the 
winners from a list of specially selected 
Modern Library titles. 

All you have to do is keep a list of the 
authors and titles of the books you read 
between September 1 and May 1, and 
send a ten-word review of each title. Only 
books which you read voluntarily are 
acceptable. If you intend to enter, send 
your name today to the Reading Contest 
Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 



















“Don’t 
Mass 
The 

Great 


ALL-AMERICA 
FOOTBALL SHOW! 


Most exciting moments of 
the big games vividly re- 
enacted . . . your favorite 


college songs, played by rous- 
ing bands! Inside dope on 
teams, players and big games 
by famous football coaches 
.. . the week's All-America 


ratings. 





This great show is broadcast 
for you through the cour- 
tesy of General Foods, mak- 
ers of POSTUM—the deli- 
cious “training table drink” 
that many football and ath- 
letic coaches recommend to 
take the place of caffein-con- 
taining beverages. 
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FOR MATURE STUDENTS 


MAGAZINE OF 


$5.00 a year; $3.00 a volume (6 months); $.50 a copy. 
Introductory subscriptions at the special rate of four 


Each volume reproduces about 350 significant 
works of art—portraits, figure studies, landscapes, 
marines, still life, sculpture, bronzes, prints, stage 
landscape architecture, in- 
teriors, the industrial arts and handicrafts. Descrip- 
tive articles give news of art events and stimulai- 


. Published by... 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


BARR BUILDING, FARRAGUT SQUARE 





THE AMERICAN 


ART 


an illustrated monthly 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


Fill in the Missing Words and 
Win a Prize 


Three First Prizes: Three modern 
traveling bags, in models for young men 
and for young women, valued at $25.00 
each. 

Twenty-five Honorable Mentions: Twen- 
ty-five Parker pen and pencil desk sets 
with pen stand. 


Save this section. Other Dash-Hound 
contests are to — regularly in Scho- 
lastic up to April 15, for fourteen issues 
Send the entire series, with the missing 
words properly filled in, to the Dash- 
Hound Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th 
Street, New York, before May 1, 1933. 
Accurate answers and neat entries will 
win the prizes. 


CONTEST No. 1 


The exact missine words for this con- 
test all appear in the Scholastic issue of 
September 24, 1932. 


1. The Waverly Novels Dy ....s0sserereee» 
fall into 
groups. is probably the 
best of his historical romances, although it 
is weakened by dialectic tricks, intended 
to give the story an archaic atmosphere 
Stevenson Called these trick .........s0sessee 
One of the author’s greatest services to 
literature was to reviv many of the words 
and phrases used in the plays Of ..........s00 


2. The New Education Fellowship held 
a conference in Nice, France, attended by 
from 
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RULES OF 
CONTEST Mr. Peanut himself 
1. Write fifth line to Who lives on a shelf 


thyme with first and 
second lines of Lim- 
erick. 





FOR BEST LAST LINE 
TO LIMERICK BELOW 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 


po JUST FINISH THIS LIMERICK 


Who's known all over the earth? 
Who pleases and causes much mirth? 


WIN IT! EASY! 


\ “a 





yiwied $15.00 
10.00 
5.00 = 


Other Prizes: — 


“* eee 


“*e ee 


5 awards of $1.00 each . 
100 awards of ane-nound freshly 
packed cartons of Planters = 


Salted Peanuts 





@ Entries must be in 

the mails by midnight, 

October 12th! Mail to 

Planters Peanut Contest 

Editor, Room 1311... 

153 East 44th Street 
- New York City. 








Enclose pieture of 

Mr. Peanut, taken from Planters Peanut 5e package. 
If ineonvenient to obtain Planters Peanuts in your 
locality, the picture may be hand-drawn. 


You may submit any number of iast lines, but pic- 
ture of Mr. Peanut must be sent with each line. 


Give name of your high school and names of two 
candy stores and two drug stores in vicinity, if there 
are that many. 


3. ~— one except em- 
joyees of Scholastic 

and Planters ~_ & Chocolate can is eligible to 
enter this contes 

6. Entries ny ee midnight, Octeber 12th. 
ee will be announced in Scholastic, November 

7. Use only one sheet of paper. 

8. Entries must be mailed to Planters Peanut Contest 
Editor, Room 1311 . . . 153 East 44th Street... 
New York City. 


nations, who agreed that the fundamental 
cause of fear and hatred among peoples 
was the lack of proper 
The conference’s Com- 
mission made plans for introducing new 
in vari 











ous countries. 
8. The principle of ability to pay is the 
basis of the plank in the 








ececccevesvecescscocnoeseese platform. The 
party favors cancellation of 
erecececscenecscescssssosoce provided the money is not 
released for but pro- 





motes - Maintenance of 
our navy on the basis of 
with any nation is a fundamental policy of 


the Republican party. 








4. The center of international interest 
last summer veered from Manchuria in 
DGBR CO ccerrecsrsossresserseses in Europe, where the 
extreme nationalist ............cssssssssssssees party 
under the leadership of 
grappled for power with 
the militarist clique of which Minister of 
oo eee is 
the “invisible” leader. 

The benefits Of the .............c.cccssere treaty, 
which virtually cancelled 7 billion dollars 
of reparations which were due the World 














War Allies from under 
CIC -ncrccececcvccercecoee Plan, are limited by a pri- 
vately signed “gentlemen’s agreement” 


which makes the treaty invalid unless the 
United States offers a drastic reduction 
in ; 





5. The Japanese hero of the Olympic 








pole vault was ; 
heroine of the women’s events Was ............. 
. Eddie Tolan won the 
saiiialeadianianatan and the .. dashes 





in the Olympic Games. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


deeply. But Joel was suddenly astonished 
to find that he had been holding his own 
breath. He gasped for air like a swimmer 
coming up after a long dive. 

With hardly a. shift of his position 
Alonzo Ames began to send a wedge of 
daylight into the tree from the other side, 
to meet the first. Joel moved over slightly, 
behind him, to a position better for seeing. 
His grandfather, warmed up to the work 
now, and perhaps a little intoxicated with 
the exultant play of his own muscles, added 
an insistent speed to his precision. The 
chips flew out in a curving stream. Joel’s 
eyes blurred in the effort to trace the prog- 
ress of the cut; every one of the rain of 
strokes changed its shape. It was axman- 
ship to make a boy think that his grand- 
father, had he been so minded, could have 
sawed the tree through at its butt and 
then chopped it down above the cut in the 
seconds before it would have fallen. 

Suddenly Grandfather Ames stepped 
two paces back from his work and stood 
leaning on the ax. Joel darted a quick 
look up. The top branches waved quiver- 
ing across a small are of sky, paused on 
a speck of fluffy cloud, waved again, and 
reeled into a wide sinking curve of gath- 
ered speed. Then, an instant of superb 
concussion from the midst of a rending 
erash of upper branches borne down, and 
grandfather’s quieting voice, “Whoa, Dol- 
ly—whoa, mare!” 

The butt had come free. A flick of the 
ax knocked off the row of fine splinters 
left across the center of the stump. It was 
flat as a plate, with the one thin faint 
ridge straight across its center where the 
two cuts had met. 

In what seemed to him no time at all, 
the ground held hardly a trace of their 
work except the white circle of fresh wood 
on the stump, left to tell in its concentric 
rings the tale of a fine tree’s span of years 
in that place. 

* # # 

At the beginning of the dry August 
following, Alonzo Ames began to complain 
of feeling poorly. Even on cool days, at his 
work in the shop, he would frequently 
pause to wipe a beaded forehead with a 
blue bandanna. At meals in the kitchen Joel 
noticed that big drops would form one 
after another at his wrists, run down to 
his elbows as he plied knife and fork from 
his low rush chair, and tumble to the floor, 
making a little darkened spot on the maple 
boards at each side of his place. Several 
times the boy overheard, in grandmother’s 
mild expostulatory voice, the word “doc- 
tor”; and each time his grandfather was 
ever so slightly testy and short with her, 
so that she soon relapsed into a life-long 
habit of keeping her worries to herself. 

“I feel kind of poorly, Marthy,” said 
grandfather. “I don’t know how it comes 
I mind the hot weather so much more’n I 
ever did. Guess I'll have to lie down a 
minute before I harness up.” He stretched 
himself out supine on the hair-cloth lounge 
by the three windows, breathing hard. 

Grandmother made no comment. He re- 
laxed and closed his eyes, and she went 
back to the kitchen. When, nearly an hour 
later, she heatd grandfather beginning to 
stir, she hurried to him. “Lon,” she said, 


“I want you shouldn’t do any more today. 
Here’s Joel wants to walk up to the vil- 
lage. He’s going to fetch the mail. And 
the other things—we don’t need—” 

Grandfather was on his feet now, sway- 
ing a little. With her first words he had 
sunk back for a moment on the pillow, but 
her mention of the mail, seemed to goad 
him. “No, no,” he said with severity. “Now 
you just hold your hosses, Marthy. When 
I get so’s I can’t harness Dolly and drive 
three miles and seventeen rods for the 
mail, I’ll be older’n I be now.” 

In the post-office there was the same 
vociferous group, exclaiming over a second 
batch of franked envelopes. The first de- 
livery to Route Number 4 would be on 
Thursday the 14th; and with the formal 
personal notices was a duplicate of the 
earlier printed instructions, which by this 
time even Joel knew by heart—the box to 
be of such-and-such a type and size, 
mounted at so many inches’ height not 
more nor less than so many inches from the 
side of the road. And, yes, Grandfather’s 
notice was in his box, along with the Bos- 
ton paper of that morning. 

* * * 


On the drive home and through the be- 
lated supper, the old man still breathed 
a little queerly and continued to produce 
the blue bandanna; but he had forgotten 
that he was feeling poorly. And the next 
morning promptly after breakfast he led 
Joel back, without a word said on either 
side, to the subject of subjects. When the 
boy appeared in the front shop, a few 
minutes behind his grandfather, the nine- 
foot obelisk was laid out on the bench 
with elaborate and exact pencil markings, 
and grandfather had the blade out of the 
largest of his planes and was giving it a 
final touch of the whetstone. 

That was Wednesday. A week from to- 
morrow! On Saturday, grandfather re- 
turned to the post and gave it the second 
coat. On Sunday, for the first time since 
the Saturday blizzard of eleven winters be- 
fore, he did not go to church. Joel went, 
though, on foot—to tell Dr. Angell that 
his grandmother needed him for his grand- 
father. Alonzo Ames had not even tried to 
get out of bed that morning, and Joel and 
his grandmother had managed his morning 
chores. 

It was, said the old doctor, more than a 
touch of malaria. He left some medicine, 
careful directions, and a clinical ther- 
mometer. He would be back tomorrow. On 
Monday he said that on no account was 
Alonzo Ames to set foot out of bed for 
at least three days after his temperature 
was normal, whenever that might be. And 
—he would be back tomorrow. 

“But, doctor,” said the old man, with 
the querulousness of one who has had a 
long time to forget what it is to be ill, 
“Thursday—” 

“Tell yourself the world is coming to an 
end Wednesday midnight,” said Dr. An- 
gell drily. 

At the first gray of Thursday, in the 
thick of a dream of queerly babbling 
voices, Joel came awake to the discovery 
that he was being shaken—as violently, it 
seemed, as his grandmother’s frail strength 
could manage. “Joel, wake up—wake up, 
Joel,” she was saying between shakes. He 
sat up and rubbed his eyes. Martha Ames, 
in a quilted dressing-gown, was wringing 
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her hands and moaning. “Oh, Joel, your 
grandfather—” 

Joel’s first confused thought, so unnerv- 
ing to him was this abandonment to dis- 
tress, was that his grandfather had died 
in the night. But she was tugging at his 
wrist now, sobbing the while. “Look, Joel 
—look !” She led him stumbling across the 
upper hall to where a sharper light flooded 
through the east window overlooking the 
road. “I can’t do anything with him,” she 
wailed. “Joel, you go.” 


Alonzo Ames, in brown overalls and 
jumper, was out on the lawn under the 
giant elm. Beside him was a wheelbarrow 
filled with tools; and on the grass lay the 
oak post, the shaft and surmounting ball 
vivid against the grass, like a birch-stem 
among pines. From a circle of lawn at the 
very edge of the road he had cut the turf, 
and this turf was neatly piled at the foot 
of the tree. The old man was driving a 
spade into the brown earth that he had 
laid bare. 

“Let me do it, grandpa,” Joel begged; 
and again, “Come, grandpa—let me take 
the shovel.” No answer. “Won’t you lie 
down, grandpa? Just a little while? You 
know Dr. Angell said—and grandma, 
she’s—” 

His grandfather wheeled on him with 
so stern a forbearance that Joel knew, 
with sinking heart, that there was no hope, 
that there never had been any hope. If the 
old man had raged at him, bellowed, or 
even stopped to phrase an argument, there 
might have been a dim chance to persuade 
or cajole him. But no one in his senses 
ever tried to pit himself against Alonzo 
Ames in the obstinacy of this frozen quie- 
tude. “My boy,” he said, one foot on the 
spade ready for the next stroke, “you bet- 
ter tell your grandmother we'll be wantin’ 
breakfast, come seven o’clock. And I guess 
we'll all be needin’ to save our breath to 
cool our porridge.” He drove the spade in 
with finality. 

* ” * 

When grandfather had got his post-hole 
down two feet it ran into the corner of a 
ledge. The sounding which he had taken 
with a crowbar had, by black luck, missed 
this obstruction by an inch or two. 

“My boy,” said grandfather, “you know 
where the drills are? Get me the longest 
inch-and-a-half one.” 

For the first time in his life Joel Ames 
Edwards stood confronting his grandfather 
in dumb inaction in the face of a definite 
request. “Grandpa,” he said, “couldn’t we 
—couldn’t you—set the post just a couple 
of inches farther this way—just against 
the point of the rock? Couldn’t you, grand- 
pa?” 

There was an intensity of rebuke in the 
way his grandfather gazed at him then. 
The conscience, the workmanship, of sixty 
years was focused in it, a lifetime’s scorn 
of cheap and tricky makeshifts. “I don’t 
seem to be so young and spry. as what I 
was once,” he said mildly.“ I thought mebbe 
you could fetch the drill faster’n I could.” 

Three minutes later Joel was holding the 
long drill near its top, giving it a fraction 
of a turn after each stroke of the sledge 
wielded by his grandfather, amazed that 
the old man could swing it at all, even 
more amazed to find that he hadn’t the 
smallest apprehension for his own hands, 
which a miscalculation of an inch would 





have crushed to bloody pulp. He knew 
that, with his grandfather’s massive brown 
hands there on the drill where his own 
now were, he would never have dared 
swing even the light sledge hard enough to 
make the slightest impression. 


His grandfather measured the quantity 
of black powder, tamped it and the wad- 
ding in with the fuse carefully arranged, 
and piled on timbers and an old carpet. 
When Joel leaped back into the reek of 
exploded gunpowder and pulled the re- 
maining timbers aside, he saw that the 
corner of the ledge had come away cleanly 
in one great triangular boulder. He flung 
himself upon it savagely and desperately, 
and tugged until it seemed as if his arms 
were coming out of their shoulder-sockets. 
He was all but sobbing. 


“There, there, my boy,” said the deep 
voice behind and above him. “Easy does 
it.” Alonzo Ames thrust the crowbar deep 
into the crack and put some of his weight 
on it. Nothing happened. He relaxed him- 
self for a second of preparation. 


Then he put all the force of his two hun- 
dred pounds and the still greater leverage 
of his will into one effort that was like an 
explosion of muscle following the explosion 
of powder. Joel heard, with a rending of 
earth and elm roots, another elemental 
noise that seemed to come from some deep 
hollow within his grandfather—a tearing, 
muffled grunt, part relief and, it might be, 
part pain. The boulder lay free, its sharp 
corner level with the edge of the ragged 
hole. The old man reeled for a moment, 
with a hand clutching at his breast, caught 
and steadied himself, stooped, and rolled 
the great rock over into the road. With 
four blows of the sledge he reduced it to 
a wheelbarrow load of splinters. 


Grandmother called them in to break- 
fast, and, to Joel’s relief, he went at once. 
When she asked, “How you feelin’, Lon?” 
he replied that he had never felt better in 
his life. He ate, to prove it, hugely, law- 
lessly. He parried, as if they had been 
sallies of humor, his wife’s efforts to get 
him to bed, and with a “Well, Joel—?” 
strode back to his task. He was so debo- 
nair that he had Joel convinced that he 
really was all right; that grandmother, for 
once in her life, was only borrowing trouble. 


And so the post was set, with a careful 
application of rule and spirit-level this 
way and that, a vise-like wedging of small 
stones, a solid tamping of earth, a refitting 
and trimming of the turf. And, again with 
rule and level, grandfather affixed the alu- 
minum-painted box, driving deep with a 
bit-stock the long screws which he had 
substituted for the flimsy mail-order ones. 


They stood back to survey their handi- 
work; walked up the road a hundred yards 
to view it as the mail-carrier might in an 
hour or two; walked back again. “Well, my 
boy,” said Alonzo Ames, “if anybody was 
to come along by here the day after to- 
morrow, I shouldn’t wonder a mite but 
what he’d find the post right there where 
we planted it. My grandfather used to say 
to me, when I wasn’t much bigger’n you 
be now, that if you set a post with as 
much of it below ground as above, it won’t 
be likely to get away from you right quick; 
anyhow, ’twon’t blow away in the first light 
breeze that comes along.” He paused re- 
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flectively. “And it’s a good post,” he sum- 
marized. “Oak.” 
a * _ 

It came, the government wagon, in a 
nimbus of dust, drawn smartly by two 
horses. Watching from the kitchen window, 
they recognized the portly figure of Jethro 
Davis, of Chiswick Flat, to whom had been 
let the contract for Route Number 4. Joel 
hurried to the lounge. 

“Grandpa,” he said. “The mail-wagon— 
it’s coming. It’s here.” 

Gray-blue eyes opened, looked at him 
benevolently, and smiled from deep with- 
in, while the old man’s features remained 
like noble stone. 

“Grandpa”—more loudly—“the mail !” 

The eyes closed. Martha Ames shook her 
head at her grandson. He stole away. 

Jethro Davis, thrusting this and that into 
the box and pulling its gay red signal-flag 
aloft, looked at their windows in a puzzled 
way. Joel and his grandmother waved dis- 
spirited hands to him from the window. It 
was the most they could do. He flourished 
his whip, drove on, disappeared down the 
road toward Jacobs’s. 

“We mustn’t get the mail,” whispered 
grandmother. “He'll want it to be right 
there in the box, when he—when he wakes 
up.” Joel nodded. 

Suddenly his grandfather’s voice came, 
a great baying shout that filled the house, 
ringing like a bell under the low ceilings. 
“Joel r P 

The boy ran. “Yes, grandpa—?” 

Alonzo Ames was sitting upright on the 
edge of the lounge. His eyes were wide 
open and excited. “What was it you said, 
my boy?” This was in answer to what his 
grandson had tried to tell him ten minutes 
ago. It had just pricked through some 
outer veil. 

“I said—the mail, grandpa. In the box. 
Jeth Davis brought it.” 

The old man got up with dignity. He 
stalked across the sitting-room to the door 
and fumbled at the latch. Joel darted to 
raise it for him. He went on in steady 
paces across the porch, across the lawn, 
to the box on the post. He opened its door, 
drew out his newspaper in its wrapper, 
and waved some letters toward Joel, who 
ran with them to his grandmother. 

The old man ripped his Boston paper 
out of its wrapper, which he then crumpled 
into a wad and stuffed into a pocket of 
his overalls. He sat down, with his back 
against the elm, and spread out the journal 
on his knee. Joel and his grandmother 
watched him from the window. 

Before he had turned a page his head 
dropped forward as it had done in his 
easy-chair. 

“Here, Joel,” said his grandmother; “I 
want you should tuck this around your 
grandfather.” She handed him the afghan 
from the lounge. 

Joel stole out to where his grandfather 
was sitting. His head had dropped for- 
ward to his knees now. His back had come 
away from the tree, so that if was no 
trouble at all to wrap the afghan complete- 
ly round his shoulders. 

But Alonzo Ames had no more need of 
this protection. 

Reprinted from the Century Magazine 
by permission, 
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Suggestions for English and Literature Classes 


By MONICA D. RYAN 
Instructor in English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cover Design , 
What does symbolic mean? What sym- 


’ bols has the artist chosen in this picture? 


Why these particular ones? What others 
might be chosen to express the lure of 
money? Discuss the poster qualities of 
this month’s cover design. 


Frontispiece Page 4) 

Examine these paintings carefully. What 
is the artist saying in each? What claim 
to beauty has the machine which is pic- 
tured? Write a character sketch to accom- 
pany and interpret each portrait. 


Primer on Gold Money (Page 18) 

Summarize briefly and clearly the points 
in Mr. Chase’s primer. Why is it a timely 
article? Why is it called a primer? Point 
out examples of effective phrasing in the 
last paragraph of the essay. Which words 
are exact? concrete? 

Find poems which express the symbolism 
and mystery of gold and treasure. Mase- 
field’s “Cargoes” makes a good beginning. 
Editorial (Page 5 

Express in a single, well-constructe 
sentence the point of the editorial: “On 
Getting Rich Quick—Or at All.” What 
method has the author chosen to develop 
this point? Has this editorial made you 
feel like doting anything about the points 
discussed? How has it made you feel? 


Babbitt's Boy (Page 9) 

What is familiar about the Sunday morn- 
ing breakfast scene? What characteriza- 
tions are indicated by the conversation? 
Where do your sympathies lie? Why? Who 
is Babbitt? What is the reference to the 
novel? Is it applicable? Wherein lies the 
dramatic interest? 

Write a second scene in which these same 
characters appear under different circum- 
stances. What other character in fiction 
have become types? Pick out some other 
character in a book which is well-known 
and in short story, essay, or playlet create 
a situation in which this character appears, 
not in his own guise, but as a type. 
Regional Literature in America (Page 6 

Why are maps pleasant things? Fin 
what Mr. Finger and Mr. Van Loon think 
about them, in this issue of Scholastic. 

What are the geographic contours and 
distinguishing features of the locality 
where you live? How have these affected 
the lives and history of the inhabitants? 
What local customs, ideas, mark the 
people of this locality? Make a list of 
stories, novels, poems, or essays which fea- 
ture your state, county, or neighborhood. 

Suggest that your English class become 
a “local color” club this year. Divide the 
class according to geographic localities. 
Let each section compile reading lists of 
stories featuring the region chosen, and 
entertain in turn the other sections with 
reports of the stories read. Committees 
may make stage sets for the best story 
reported upon by each section. Other 
groups may construct a large wall map 
of cardboard or butcher’s paper, showing 
the entire section to be covered by the 
various reports. 

Oak (Page 7) 

What is the situation when the story 
opens? What concrete details bring the 
people and the farm right before your 
eyes? What is the first hint of compli- 
cation? 

What do his actions and words reveal of 
the Grandfather’s character? What does 
the story gain by having Grandfather 
portrayed through Joel’s eyes? Write a 


sympathetic character sketch of Grand- 
father. Find examples of keen observa- 
tion of details and of insight on the 
author’s part. 

Find a place in the story where the 
theme is stated. What device helps to tie 
the story together, give it unity? Find 
examples of pictures, of concrete, vivid 
phrasing: i.e. trundled, wisp, jogging. Try 
substituting synonyms for the words on 
your list. Does the story gain or lose by 
the substitution? 

Chart the line of action in this story, 
giving incentive moment, crisis, conclusion. 
List the factors which develop each step. 

In what way was the cutting down of 
the oak a dedication? Is the ending right? 
Why? Justify the title, Oak. 

What will be the probable effect on 
Joel’s character, ideals, of association with 
such a man as Grandfather? 

Why is this story a good example of 
“local color”? ""* . 


Books That Have Meant (Page 11) 
Most to Me 

Note that Charles Finger too has felt 
the spell of maps. How did geography 
become a background for his reading and 
his career? What distinct contribution did 
books make to his experience? Taking this 
same topic, discuss the books which have 
been turning-points for you, or which you 
have enjoyed at various stages in your 


life. 


America, the Most Fortunate of All (Page 12) 

The close relationship between history, 
geography, and literature is stressed again 
in this article. Why is America fortunate, 
ne pene historically? What is the 
general geographic plan of the American 
continents? Why has the history of each 
been different? 


Van Loon Looks at the World (Page 13) 
What personal qualities in Mr. Van 
Loon make him appeal to you as a person 
you would like to know? In what respect 
is he like Joseph Conrad? As a writer, 
what is his chief field of interest, his creed, 
his distinguishing qualities? 
Reading Poetry Aloud (Page 15) 

Why read poetry aloud? Defend your 
answer in an interesting, well-supported 
discussion. Have you ever suffered from 
poor readers? What are the chief marks 
of poor reading? of good? 

Make a précis of this article. Which 
point made most appeals to you? Test 
your own oral reading of the selections 
given in this article. Have you followed 
the specific suggestions given with regard 
to each? 

Find as many poems as possible which 
portray different moods. Let your voice 
suitably interpret each. 


As One Reader to Another (Page 17) 
Other interesting trails for your read- 
ing are indicated in Mrs. Becker’s column. 
Interesting periods in history, interesting 
people, interesting adventures—all appear 
in the books recommended. Plan an in- 
viting program for the next meeting of 
our Book Club or English class with these 

ks as a start. ; 

A Word A Day: 

The following words deserve attention. 
Learn their pronunciation, spelling, mean- 
ing, usage: vicarious, consummation, aus- 
tere, glimmer, momentous, fusillade, frank 
>) game indebted, curious, inbred, in- 
hibited, transcript, ikon, occult, arbitrary, 
inflation, barter, pittance, paltry, clue, be- 
grudge, creaks, grimly. 
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of Leathercraft merchandise val- 
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finest of leathers and 
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vantage of the most 
expert information on 
tooling that is obtain- 
able, for your design 
will be a winner only 
as it loses none ofits 
original beauty and 
completeness in its 
final application to 
the leather. 

Quality materials, fine tools and 
all the knowledge which the Graton 
& Knight Leathercraft Studios 
have acquired in their years of ex- 
perience are at your service. Every 
possible need of the contestant has 
been anticipated and can be taken 
care of at once and with complete 
satisfaction. 

All information on Graton & 
Knight tooling leathers and acces- 
sories can be found in the illus- 
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Suggestions for Social Studies Classes 
By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) High School 


Fill Them In—If You Can 
1. The chief members of the “British Com- 
monwealth of Nations” are, ..........-s00s0+ 











2. The Ottawa Conference may be regarded 
as a step toward or 

rivalry. 

8. The most famous of our younger vio- 
linists is 

4. The new President of Mexico is.........0. 














5. Two South American nations now in- 
volved in warlike activities are................ 
and 





Up From Slavery (Page 22) 

What is meant by the statement, “Labor 
is the father of wealth as land is the 
mother”? 

Show how we are an interdependent 
people by taking a world map and locating, 
as nearly as you can, your home town. 
Then locate those portions of this country 
and the world the food you ate yesterday 
came from, the dishes, glasses, silver you 
used, and the chairs upon which you sat, 
and the clothing you wear. Does this bring 
to your mind any changes which have taken 
place since the time of your grandparents? 
Are we more independent or more inter- 
dependent than they were? Why? 

Contrast the position of labor today with 
the period during which Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome were dominant powers. How do 
you account for the changes which have 
taken place in the status of the laborer? 

On a time line sixty inches long, each 
inch representing one hundred years, mark 
off the period during which slavery was a 
common practice; the period during which 
serfdom was common. By the way, do you 
know the chief distinction between a serf 
and a slave? Indicate on this line the dates 
on which serfdom and slavery were abol- 
ished by leading world powers. 


America, The Most 
Fortunate of All 

Make or take an outline map and locate 
on it the principal rivers, and mountains 
of the United States. Indicate also our 
chief mineral and agricultural resources. 
Compare these resources with those of 
other countries by means of a column, bar, 
or dot graph or diagram. What do you 
notice particularly? In _ of the great 
resources of America and particularly the 
United States, other parts of the world 
give us many necessary raw materials and 
foods. Can you name five materials without 
which our industrial activity would be se- 
verely curtailed? 

Trace the routes of the Gulf Stream, 
and the Greenland and Laborador Cur- 
rents. How do these influence the life of 
the countries with which they come in con- 
tact or flow near? Is there any evidence 
to the effect that these streams and cur- 
rents occasionally change their course? If 
the Gulf Stream moves closer to the Cen- 
tral and Northeastern seaboard states, 
what effect would it have on the lives, 
dwellings, and occupations of the people? 

Sketch the political history of the Amer- 
icas from the time of their discovery to 
the present. What effect did their geo- 
graphical location have on this history? 


(Pages 6 and 7) 


(Page 12) 


Regional Literature in 
America 

Here we have the first of a series of 
local color stories which should interest the 
social studies students, for the literature 
of a section portrays the actual life of the 





section better than any other means. By 


following the series you will gain an insight . 


into how your fellow Americans of other 
sections think and feel. The pictorial “Map 
of Good Stories,” drawn by Paul M. Paine 
and sold by R. R. Bowker, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York City, locates our leading 
American novels in pictorial form. It is 
valuable for room decoration, as well as 
for ready reference. 


Trade Destroying Tariffs 
Between Trade Starved People 

Locate on a cartograph, slated outline, 
or student-made blackboard outline map 
of the world those Dominions which com- 
prise the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Trace the steps by which the British 
Commonwealth of Nations came into being. 
What changed world-conditions practically 
forced England into this form of organi- 
zation? 

What territories other than the Domin- 
ions go to make up the British Empire? 
How are they classified? Locate on the 
map referred to above an example of each. 

Trace the steps by which Great Britain 
acquired her present empire. What con- 
sistently followed foreign policy made these 
acquisitions possible? 

England has turned from a Free Trade 
nation to a decidedly protectionist one; in 
addition she and her Dominions have 
formed one of the greatest tariff agree- 
ments ever conceived. Why? To what ex- 
tent is the United States responsible for 
this change? List the nations affected by 
the Ottawa agreements and show what 
business each will lose when these agree- 
ments are put into effect. Which do you 
believe these @greements will lead to— 
warlike rivalry or world cooperation? Cite 
facts to substantiate your belief. 


At Home and Abroad Pages 25-29) 

Why is it that Maine elects her members 
of Congress and the Governor in Septem- 
ber while all the other states do so in 
November? Could any other state change 
its time of election from November to 
September if it chose to do so? Why not? 

In the September 24th issue of Scho- 
lastic you saw the platforms of the three 
major parties listed in parallel columns. 
On what questions did you find virtual 
agreement between the Democrats and the 
Republicans? I found nine. How many can 
you find? In the September 24th issue you 
also had the electoral vote according to 
states given. How many does your state 
receive? Do you know how this number is 
determined? In addition to the President 
how many members of the Senate will be 
elected this year? How many members of 
the House of Representatives? How often 
are the members of these bodies elected? 
Do you know their qualifications as fixed 
by the Constitution? 

The present depression has brought to 
the attention of the country the need for 
compulsory unemployment insurance. What 
county of the world was a pioneer in put- 
ting this and old age insurance into effect? 
Have any other nations followed suit? 

Mexico has chosen a new President. 
How many has she had in the last quarter 
century? What other countries compare 
with her in the frequent change of their 
executive head? 

Germany is facing another election. How 
many has she had this year? Why? What 
group might be termed the opposition in 
this country? Should the election turn 
against the present German administra- 
tion, what would result as far as the world 
economic and political set up is concerned? 


(Page 20) 
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The New GUILD PLAN Offers 


for Students and Teachers 


Asa special introductory offer to readers of ““Scholastic”’ 
magazine, the Literary Guild is enrolling members under a new 
plan which will keep students and teachers reliably informed of 
all the new books published during the year by the leading pub- 
lishing houses. 

The Guild magazine WINGS will be sent monthly for one 
year FREE. WINGS will contain reviews by Carl Van Doren 
and his associate editors of about 250 new books published dur- 
ing the year. Members of the Guild may buy any of these books 
at the retail price through the Guild for delivery, postage charges 
prepaid. 

WINGS will also contain an advance report of the new book 
selected by the editors as the outstanding book published that 
month. This book will sell in the stores at retail from $2.50 to 
$5.00—but regardless of the retail price, Guild members only 
pay $2.00 for such of the selected books as they may wish to 
purchase and, again, the postage is prepaid by the Guild. The 
new plan, therefore, permits members to purchase only the new 
books they want and offers a saving of at least 50% on all selec- 
tions of the Editorial Board which they wish to buy. 


THIS $5.00 BOOK FOR YOUR APPROVAL 


BEVERIDGE AND THE PROGRESSIVE ERA by Claude Bowers is 
the current selection of the Editors. It sells in the stores for $5.00, but 
Guild members pay only $2.00. This is the authorized biography of 
Senator Beveridge and is history at first hand. No fiction could be more 
dramatic than this historical volume, which deserves to be used in the 
current presidential campaign. These are the events of yesterday but out 
of them has grown a tremendous number of consequences with which 
the American public in 1932 finds itself obliged to deal. 


Supplementary reading on the part of the young men 
and women always marks an outstanding pupil of a high 
type. The well-read teacher in a school is an inspiration 
to her class, and the literary minded pupil gives the high- 
est kind of satisfaction to the teacher. 

The new plan of Guild membership provides just the 











type of necessary supplementary reading. Members do 
not have to buy a book every month—only four during 
the year, through the Guild. Out of all the new books 
published, you are certain to purchase four in a year. 
Since this plan offers the most convenient and economi- 
cal method of buying books and since you run no risk of 
getting a book that you would not want to purchase any- 
way—mail the attached enrollment form or write to the 


Guild, today. 


The LITERARY GUILD of AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS 
FORM TODAY 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Literary Guild under the new 
plan for a period of one year with the new privileges described in 
your Scholastic announcement. In return for these privileges I agree 
to purchase at least four books during the year—either Guild selec- 
tions or other books such as those recommended in WINGS. Please 
send “Beveridge and the Progressive Era” by Claude Bowers as 
the first book on my membership. If I do not wish to keep it, I 
may return it within one week after its receipt. Otherwise I will 
send you $2.00 upon receipt of your statement. 


Teacher (7) Student [) 








PLANTERS PEANUTS 


FRESH IN CELLOPHANE 


Save the Cellophane bags! 

Send 10 of them to the Planters 

Nut & Chocolate Company, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and receive 

a copy of “Mr. Peanut’s Paint 
Book” FREE 


You will like Planters Peanuts all the more now 7 
that they are packed in air-tight cellophane. ‘ . en ee SPR 


SHUT YOU UP TIGHT ,~“ 
NA “ 
Planters Peanuts have always been the tastiest, t 
the most delicious that it was possible to make. 
They come to you so fresh and crisp that they are 


the best that it is possible to buy. ~ 
OKAYS / 1 TINK DEESA 4 


When you are enjoying your Planters Peanuts, it's 9 |“ Serine: / a. 


nice to know that you are eating something that 








is really good for you as well as something de- 
licious. Planters Peanuts are as nourishing as most 
of the foods that are served at your table. And 
how much more fun they are to eat than most —_ | Peawts. tesa Sur uP nor 





anything you ever tasted! Invest your nickel in 
Planters. They're the "Nickel Lunch." 





Look for the picture of "Mr. Peanut" on every 
bag. 
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